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CHAPTER  I. 


^OR     some    time     after    Mr.    Orlando 


Henshawe  had  taken  his  departure, 
Sir  Philip  Holland  continued  to  fume 
angrily  about  his  room. 

In  his  own  domain,  which  he  seldom 
quitted,  he  was  absolute  lord  and  master, 
and  somewhat  of  a  tyrant  withal;  sus- 
picious and  jealous,  he  was  always  ap- 
proached with  a  deference  nearly  amounting 
to  subserviency,  so  that  the  slightest 
approach  to  insolence  almost  maddened 
him. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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*'  A  dirty  scoundrel — a  thief-taker  !  A 
warrant !  then  that  rascal  gamekeeper  of 
mine  is  a  rogue  after  all,  with  that  smooth 
face  of  his !" 

And  he  walked  more  hastily  than  before, 
regret  as  well  as  anger  being  added  to 
his  sense  of  discomfort.  Eough  and  un- 
couth as  were  his  manners,  a  prepossessing 
air  went  as  far  with  him  as  with  any  man, 
and  Cecil's  appearance  had  won  a  certain 
interest  in  his  mind — that  of  Blanche  still 
more. 

"  Crawford — Conway — then  she  is  his 
sister  probably ;  will  that  gallow's-bird 
attorney's  clerk  interfere  with  her?" 

And  he  bounced  out  into  the  hall,  got  on 
his  cob,  and  leisurely  took  his  way  to  the 
gamekeeper's  cottage,  willing  to  allow 
time  for  his  superabundant  heat  to 
evaporate. 

On  arriving  at  the  Forest  Lodge  he  dis- 
mounted, gave  one  loud  thump  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip  at  the  door,  and  marched 
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in  regardless  of  any  invitation.  Mrs. 
Brewster  soon  came  curtsying  in  to  the 
little  parlour. 

"  Miss  is  not  very  well  to-day.  Sir,  I 
doubt ;  she  is  lying  down. 

"  Then  tell  her  to  get  up  and  come 
here,"  said  Sir  Philip. 

Mrs.  Brewster,  who  greatly  feared  the 
Baronet's  displeasure,  felt  considerable 
alarm,  for  she  was  not  confident  of  Blanche's 
compliance. 

"  She  was  quite  frighted  in  the  night, 
for  she  thought  she  see'd  something  ugly," 
the  poor  woman  declared. 

"  So  she  did,"  muttered  Sir  PhiHp,  "  if 
it  was  the  thief-catcher — send  her  down, 
woman,  to  me." 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Brewster  bustled  off, 
and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  Blanche 
to  make  her  appearance. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time,  young 
woman,  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  be 
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kept  waiting,"  was  Sir  Philip's  greeting  to 
her. 

''  I  am  sorry,"  said  Blanche,  more  meekly 
than  she  would  have  spoken,  had  she  not 
been  a  good  deal  depressed. 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Sir  Philip,  in 
great  impatience,  as  if  she  intended  to  bore 
him  with  lengthy  apologies,  which  she  cer- 
tainly did  not,  ''  never  mind,  never  mind. 
Your  brother  won't  come  home  just  yet,  he 
has  got  some  business  to  do — need  not  be 
inquisitive — business  for  me,  perhaps  ; 
you're  too  young  to  be  left  here  by  your- 
self. I'll  have  you  up  at  the  Abbey,  you 
may  stay  with  my  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Arnicott,  widow   of  a  poor  officer,  she'll 

take  care  of  vou." 

»/ 

"  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  rejoined 
Blanche,  "  but  I  had  rather  remain  here." 

"  Why  ?  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  ?" 

"  I  feel  more  independent  here,"  she 
replied. 

"Independent!"   with   a   loud,  derisive 
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laugh,  *'  independent  !  a  baby-girl,  more 
like  a  doll  than  anything  else  !  Come,  you 
may  walk  by  the  side  of  my  pony,  and  your 
old  woman  here  can  follow  close  behind 
for  propriety  sake,  and  carry  your  bundle." 

Blanche  could  not  help  smiling;  six 
months  ago  what  would  she  have  thought 
of  being  asked  to  pay  a  first  visit  on  foot, 
by  the  side  of  an  old  man  on  a  pony,  and 
an  old  woman  walking  behind  to  carry  her 
bundle !  There  was  something  so  gro- 
tesque in  the  notion  of  the  procession,  that 
she  laughed  as  she  pictured  it  in  her  mind. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  with  a  bend  of 
the  graceful  head,  '*  I  am  unable  to  accept 
your  kind  offer." 

"  Offer  !  a  girl's  head  is  always  running 
on  offers  !  I  made  you  none  and  do  not 
intend.  I  told  you  to  get  ready  and  come 
up  to  the  Abbey !  I  am  not  going  to  run 
away  with  you,  as  I  suppose  your  romances 
have  taught  you  to  expect.  I  certainly 
shan't  ask  you  to  do  anything  to  please 
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me,  except  to  sew  a  button  on  a  shirt 
perhaps.  I  dare  say  you  fancy  yourself 
too  much  of  a  fine  lady  to  be  useful.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do,"  Blanche  answered. 

''  Bless  my  soul !  the  world  is  coming 
to  a  pretty  pass.  Well,  do  you  mean  to 
come  r 

"  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  for  I  am 
sure  you  are  kind ;  but  I  feel  a  little 
anxious  about  my  brother,  and  really  wish 
to  remain  here." 

''  Oh,  pray  do,  pray  do ;  good  morn- 
ing ;"  and  he  stumped  wrathfully  to  the 
door. 

Blanche  ran  up  to  him,  put  her  hand  on 
the  lock,  and  beamed  on  him  her  bewitch- 
ing smile. 

''  Do  not  go  away  angry  with  me ;  I  feel 
in  low  spirits,  and  only  fit  to  be  alone. 
If  I  were  happy,  I  should  be  glad  to 
come." 

"You're  a  witch,"  he  said  gruffly,  then 
relenting,  "Well,  good-bye,  little  goose; 
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I   forgive   you;  you  may   consider  me   a 
friend." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  and 
so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OIR  PHILIP  HOLLAND  was  not  tlie 
^^  only  protector  desirous  of  guarding 
Blanche.  Ben  called  on  her  once,  and  the 
night  after  Orlando  Henshawe  had  so 
much  alarmed  her,  Mrs.  Brewster,  who 
had  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  gossip 
where  she  thought  no  harm  could  be  done, 
vented  her  excitement  on  Ben  Darley. 

"  My  good  man  thinks  it's  only  that 
Miss  is  nervous  'cause  her  brother's  away, 
and  she  hasn't  had  no  news  on  him,  but  in 
my  notion  she's  seen  something;  what  it 
may  be  I  can't  pretend  to  say." 

''  What  does  the  young  lady  herself  say 
she  saw  ?"  inquired  Ben. 
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"  A  man  is  what  she  says ;  some  bad 
man  she's  afraid  on." 

"  A  man,"  repeated  Ben  scornfully;  "  I 
can  settle  him.  I'll  watch  by  the  Lodge 
to-night,  Mrs.  Brewster,  and  every  night 
until  her  brother  comes  back.  Don't  tell 
her,  it  isn't  worth  while ;  but  only  if  she 
should  catch  a  sight  o'  me,  or  hear  a  sound 
of  moving  outside  and  she  seems  frightened, 
you  may  say  it's  me  and  there's  no  occa- 
sion to  be  afraid." 

"  You  are  a  good  lad  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Brewster  kindly.  "  I  wish  our  Betsy 
would  come  home." 

Ben  took  no  notice  of  this  remark ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  he  took  his 
stand  outside,  and  kept  the  lodge  in 
sight,  faithful  as  the  honest  watch-dog, 
but  unknown  to  her,  until  daylight  ren- 
dered his  guardianship  unnecessary ;  and 
as  long  as  Blanche  was  there  he  continued 
his  night  patrol,  and  would  have  done  so, 
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thinking  nothing  of  it,  as  long  as  it  was 
needed. 

Mrs.  Brewster  was  herself  in  a  state  of 
considerable  expectation  and  doubt;  her 
Betsy  was  expected  home*  Betsy  had 
first  gone  away  to  service  at  not  sweet, 
but  awkward  seventeen,  a  great,  uncouth, 
rustic  Betsy — she  returned  at  twenty  a 
respectable,  well-behaved  Betsy,  and,  to 
forestall  events  a  little,  she  ere  long  re- 
turned once  more,  not  Betsy,  but  EHzabeth, 
or  at  least,  Lizzie,  not  in  coarse  linsey 
and  dark  worsted  stockings,  but  in  a 
black  silk  skirt  and  blue  Garibaldi;  a 
splendid,  handsome,  rich  Elizabeth  of 
five-and  twenty,  with  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
Her  old  mistress  had  died,  and  pleased 
with  her  care  and  good  nursing  had  left 
her  a  legacy,  so  that  she  was  now  a  lady 
with  an  independent  fortune. 

All  the  village  was  alive  on  the  subject, 
and  at  last  she  was  seen  by  the  public 
going  to  church  on  an  afternoon.     Mrs. 
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Jenkins,  the  officious  charwoman,  thus 
described  the  effect  of  Elizabeth  Brewster's 
appearance  on  her. 

"  Well,  T  see  her  a-coming  on  as  grand 
as  my  lady,  in  a  black  silk  and  a  blue 
smock;  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  on  it. 
Well,  that  was  bad  enough,  but  that 
warn't  all — no,  nor  half;  what  do  you 
think  she'd  got  in  her  hand,  reared  aloft 
over  her  head,  but  a  blue  parasol !  It 
warn't  a  green  one,  though  that  would 
have  been  bad  enough  !  it  war  a  blue  one, 
and  it  giv'  me  such  a  turn,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve me  you  might  ha'  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather  !  to  see  her  a  flaunting 
about  with  a  blue  silk  parasol  a-noddling 
about  above  her  head  1" 

To  own  the  truth,  Lizzie  Brewster  was 
a  little  lifted  up  by  her  prosperity,  and 
also  with  a  consciousness  of  worth  on  one 
other  score.  As  she  told  her  mother,  she 
had  had  offers  from  two  powdered  footmen, 
from  a  stout  butler,  and  from  a  farmer  in 
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a  small  way,  besides  others  of  less  note  ; 
but  she  had  kept  her  heart  true  to  Beu  in 
spite  of  all. 

''  Poor  fellow  !"  she  said,  pityingly,  "  he 
has  his  faults.  He  ain't  not  what  I've  a 
right  to  look  for,  I  know  that ;  but  I  love 
him,  I  do,  and  I'm  come  home  a-purpose, 
though  I  did  refuse  him  so  stout." 

Lizzy  was  a  pretty  and  a  clever  girl,  and 
knew  her  own  value ;  but  she  did  long  to 
lay  her  eyes,  as  she  said,  on  Ben's  hand- 
some face. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  rephed  her  mother, 
"  I  hope  you  won't  be  disappointed ;  I 
hope  you  haven't  reckoned  without  your 
host,  as  the  saying  is.  He's  never  been 
the  same  sin'  poor  Jessie  died ;  but  we'll 
ask  him  to  tea,  we  will." 

Old  Brewster,  who  had  irreverently 
made  a  mock  at  Lizzie's  high  notions  when 
he  overheard  that  Ben  was  to  be  invited 
to  tea,  made  sundry  sarcastic  and  unfeel- 
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ing  remarks  that  grated  sorely  on  Lizzie's 
more  delicate  susceptibilities. 

"  You  women  think  going  out  to  tea  and 
junketings  the  first  business  in  life.  You 
think  if  a  man  has  broke  his  neck,  going 
out  to  tea  would  set  it  again  ;  but  we  men 
we  ain't  so  fond  of  your  cat-lap  and  cran- 
kums.  You  put  on  your  fine  clothes,  and 
you're  as  happy  and  proud  as  peacocks ; 
but  Lord  love  you,  if  my  old  woman  was 
all  dressed  out  in  scarlet  sattin,  she'd  be 
Nancy  Brewster  still." 

However  the  invitation  was  sent  to  come 
to  tea  to  meet  an  old  friend.  To  Lizzie's 
vexation,  the  answer  was — thanks,  but  de- 
cKning  the  tea,  he  would  look  in  for  half- 
an-hour  later ;  for  though  Ben  felt  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  do  so,  it  seemed  ill- 
natured  to  refuse  altogether. 

He  fulfilled  his  promise  and  did  look  in, 
though  in  a  desultory,  unsatisfactory  way. 
His  extreme  gravity   rather   disconcerted 
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poor  Lizzie,  who  had  been  in  great  agita- 
tion all  the  evening. 

"  "Well,  Ben,"  she  ventured  to  say  at  last, 
as  her  mother  was  bustling  about,  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  hire,  "you  see  I'm 
come  back  as  I  went — not  married  yet." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Ben,  rather 
absently. 

"  Nor  you  ain't  neither,"  she  added, 
attempting  a  playful  tone. 

"No,  nor  likely  to  be,"  rejoined  Ben, 
un  gallantly. 

"  Yet  I  dare  say  you've  seen  some  pretty 
girls  since  I  left  here  ?"    - 

"  I  care  for  no  girls  nor  women  either," 
said  Ben.  "  The  only  one  I  ever  cared  for 
lies  under  a  little  green  mound  in  the 
churchyard." 

Poor  Lizzie  was  silenced,  and  could  not 
open  her  mouth  again  till  her  mother  came 
back. 

He  left  as  soon  as  he  decently  could. 
He  had  not  once  sflanced  at  Lizzie's  silk 
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gown,  nor  even  at  her  pretty  face ;  for 
when  you  did  look  through  the  Httle  flutter 
of  new-fledged  grandeur,  it  was  a  pretty 
and  a  kind  face.  But  she  was  not  going  to 
be  beaten  so. 

One  afternoon  she  caught  sight  of  him 
wandering  alone,  as  he  often  did,  and  she 
went  carelessly  sauntering  forth  on  the 
road  he  would  come  home  by,  of  course 
never  thinking  she  should  meet  him, 
and  by  a  strange  chance  that  could  not 
have  happened  otherwise  she  did  meet  him 
and  turned  with  him. 

"  You  look  so  lonely,  Ben,  and  I  feel 
lonely,  too.  I  don't  like  being  alone,  and 
that's  the  truth." 

"  Then  walk  alongside  o'  me,"  he  said. 

'*  Shan't  I  trouble  you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  not  if  you  hold  your  tongue." 

This  was  a  rebuff*,  and  Lizzie  did  not 
speak  for  fully  five  minutes. 

"  You  don't  know  what  the  folks  about 
here  say  ?" 
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"  Nor  don't  care,"  was  the  reply.  "  They 
do  say  that  you've  fell  in  love  with  the 
gamekeeper's  beautiful  sister  that  used  to 
be  here." 

He  turned  round  on  her  in  displeasure, 
and  at  last  not  only  looked  at  her  but 
stared. 

"  I  should  as  soon  think  of  falling  in 
love  with  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  Prin- 
cesses !" 

"  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ben,  you 
don't  seem  easy  to  please  nowadays,  let  one 
say  what  one  will,"  observed  Lizzie,  rather 
piteously  and  half  disposed  to  cry. 

''  My  poor  girl,"  said  Ben,  more  kindly, 
but  not  in  a  gratifying  way,  "  you  can't 
understand  these  things — you  can't  under- 
stand me." 

And  again  there  was  a  pause. 

"  You  did  not  always  think  so,  not  when 
you  asked  me  to  marry  you !" 

"  Ah  !  then  T  thought  you'd  have  made 
a  kind  mother  to  mv  little  Jessie  !" 
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His  voice  trembled,  and  lie  dashed  awaj 
a  tear  or  two  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

This  was  a  blow.  Then  it  was  only  for 
Jessie's  sake^  after  all !  She  felt  mortifica- 
tion, disappointment,  and  one  short  flash 
of  anger ;  but  when  she  saw  those  two  or 
three  drops  of  water,,  all  was  swallowed  up 
in  pity. 

**  And  so  I  would  have  tried  to  be,  that 
I  would,"  she  said,  in  real  emotion. 

Ben  felt  it  in  a  moment. 

"  You  do  not  know,  Lizzie^  what  it  is  to 
lose  what  one  loves." 

"  Yes  I  do,"  said  Lizzie,  her  tears  falling. 

Ben  glanced  at  her. 

"  You  refused  me,"  he  said.. 

*'Ah,  Ben!-  my  lips  said  no;  but  my 
heart  said  yes." 

''  I  have  nothing  to  offer,  scarce  even  a 
heart,"  said  Ben,  ''  but" — 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms, 
how  it  was  managed  it  was  an  absolute  im- 
possibility to  say ;.  but  no  manly  fellow  like 
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Ben  could  press  a  loving  girl  to  his  Heart 
and  remain  cold,  and  Lizzie  was  content ; 
it  was  not  quite  the  love  she  had  dreamed 
of,  but  it  was  the  best  he  had  to  give,  and 
she  thanked  him  for  it. 

"  Ben,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  home, 
"  I  know  you  can't  think  of  weddings  and 
such  like  yet  a  while — not  for  months — 
but  you'll  be  true  to  me,  as  I've  been  to 
you,  lad." 

"  Have  you  been  true  to  me,  Lizzie — did 
you  at  times  think  of  me  ?" 

"  I  never  left  off,  Ben,  that  I  didn't." 

"  And  did  you  think  of — " 

"  Of  little  Jessie  ?"  she  said,  "  yes,  and 
I  cried  till  I  could  not  see  out  of  my  eyes, 
for  I  said  that'll  break  my  Ben's  heart." 

With  such  kind  and  loving  words  Lizzie 
soothed  the  wound  she  could  not  heal,  and 
Ben  became  truly  attached  to  her,  though 
it  did  give  her  a  little  pain  that  he  was  so 
wilKng  to  have  their  marriage  put  off  an 
indefinite  time. 
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"  Ay,  towards  Autumn  perhaps,"  he  had 
said,  and  this  was  only  Summer ;  but  as 
she  said  very  proudly  to  her  mother, 

"  Well,  mother,  if  Ben  can  afford  to 
wait — I'm  sure  I  can.  It  ain't  me  that 
wants  a  husband.  I  could  have  plenty,  if 
I  liked." 

Ben,  to  own  the  truth  did  a  little  shrink 
from  weddings  and  feastings ;  he  would  not 
so  much  have  minded,  if  it  could  have  been 
done  some  morning  when  nobody  knew 
anything  about  it ;  but  this  would  have 
been  too  much  indignity  for  Mrs.  Brewster 
to  endure,  nor  perhaps  would  Lizzie  quite 
have  liked  it. 

He  loved  Lizzie  better  each  day,  still  he 
never  again  could  fill  his  whole  heart  with 
the  engrossing,  passionate,  protecting  love 
he  had  once  felt  and  never  forgot  for  his 
little  angel  Jessie. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

■p  OSAMOND  persuaded  Cecil  to  remain 
■^  quietly  in  the  tower  the  following 
day,  where  he  was  perfectly  safe  during 
the  absence  of  Orlando  Henshawe  and 
Stephen  GranYille,  but  either  might  return 
at  any  moment.  She  would  not  be  able 
to  see  Mr.  Henshawe  senior  till  the  next 
morning,  when  he  had  promised  to  call 
and  let  her  know  the  proceedings  of  the 
young  men. 

Old  Mr.  Henshawe  would  not  have 
moved  his  little  finger  to  stay  the  course 
of  justice,  were  it  his  own  son  who  was  in 
danger,  yet  he  had  no  desire  to  see  young 
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Conway,  who  had  already  suffered  deeply, 
consigned  to  a  prison. 

He  never  asked  himself  the  question 
whether  Cecil  was  guilty  or  innocent. 
That  must  be  decided  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  he  would  not  dream  of  acting  in  so 
unlawyer-like  a  manner  as  to  prejudge  a 
case  which  would  come  before  a  competent 
tribunal. 

He  well  knew  that  if  Rosamond  could 
assist  him  to  escape,  she  would  ;  if  she  had 
any  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts,  it  was 
no  business  of  his,  and  if  it  suited  her  to 
know  the  movements  of  his  pursuers,  there 
was  no  law  that  prevented  his  informing 
her. 

If  Cecil  were  in  his  power,  no  entreaties 
or  expostulations  would  avail,  he  would 
give  him  up  without  fail;  at  the  same 
time  he  infinitely  preferred  his  being  kept 
out  of  the  way,  nor  did  he  consider  him- 
self bound  to  take  any  active  measures  to 
find  him. 
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Rosamond  knew  all  this  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  explained  to  her  in  words,  there- 
fore though  she  used  every  precaution  to 
hide  from  him  the  place  of  her  cousin's 
concealment,  she  felt  little  fear  of  his 
detecting  it. 

Old  Benson  imagined  he  was  somewhere 
near,  though  even  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  upper  room  in  the 
tower ;  but  he  would  sooner  have  cut  off 
his  hand  than  betray  his  secret  if  he  had 
known  it. 

Rosamond  was  in  the  garden,  awaiting 
impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  lawyer,  when 
her  ears  were  struck  by  the  hasty  gallop 
of  a  horse. 

Every  sound  of  hurried  movement  ter- 
rified her ;  she  turned  faint,  all  seemed  to 
darken  before  her  eyes,  until  with  a  rush 
of  joy  she  recognized  in  the  new  comer 
Henry  Yilleroy. 

He  advanced  quickly  towards  her,  and 
took  her  hand  in  silence. 
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"  I  was  from  home  till  late  last  night, 
and  only  heard  to-day  of  these  unhappy 
occurrences.  I  well  know  your  goodness, 
Miss  Grranville,  and  am  sure  they  must 
deeply  pain  you." 

"  They  do,"  said  Rosamond,  her  tears 
falling  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  do  not  believe  Cecil  is  to  blame  ?" 
he  asked  anxiously.  "  I  am  as  certain  of 
his     unblemished     honour      as     of     my 


own." 


"  I  know  it,"  said  Rosamond  fervently. 

"I  wish  to  heaven  I  knew  where  he 
was !  I  wish  I  could  assist  him !"  ex- 
claimed Yilleroy. 

Rosamond  glanced  rapidly  round. 

"  He  is  near  here,"  she  said. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Yilleroy. 
''  Is  that  safe  ?  Surely  not !" 

"I  think  the  safest  place  of  any  just 
now,  Mr.  Yilleroy.  But  I  am  so  thank- 
ful to  be  able  to  consult  you.  Oh !  I 
need  a  friend,  I  need  advice  !" 
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*'  Tell  me,  dearest  Miss  Granville, 
where  is  he  ?" 

"  In  the  ruined  tower,"  said  Eosamond, 
"  Oh  !  do  not  look  that  way,  in  case  we 
are  watched." 

"  There  he  cannot  remain  long  con- 
cealed," said  Villeroy,  "  we  must  get  him 
off.  I  understand  that  he  really  would  be 
in  danger  if  taken,  circumstances  seem 
strangely  unfavourable  to  him,  poor  fellow ; 
otherwise,  no  doubt,  his  best  course  would 
be  to  come  forward  and  meet  it  boldly." 

"  Oh,  but  all  is  against  him,"  exclaimed 
Eosamond ;  ''I  do  believe  it  would  go 
against  him,  and  then  think,  Mr.  Yilleroy, 
oh,  think  of  the  consequences." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Yilleroy  musingly,  *'  that 
would  never  do ;  could  not  we  get  him  off 
in  my  yacht  ?  so  near,  I  see  no  chance  for 
him  to  remain  undiscovered." 

"  There  is  a  chamber  above,"  explained 
Eosamond,  **  that  no  one  knows  of;  the 
access  is  very  difficult  and  unlikely  to  be 
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observed ;  all  the  many  years  I  have  used 
it  no  one  ever  found  it  out." 

**  That  alters  the  case,"  remarked  Yille- 
roy ;  "  still  if  a  search  were  made  by  the 
police,  be  sure  they  would  discover  it." 

*'  I  get  to  know  through  Mr.  Henshawe 
all  they  propose  doing,"  said  Rosamond ; 
"  at  present  we  are  safe  here ;  it  has  never 
occurred  to  them  that  he  might  be  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Shall  we  sit  down  on  this 
bench,  Mr.  Yilleroy  ?  I  feel  safer  here  than 
in  the  house;  we  cannot  be  overheard. 
They  are  searching  in  London  and  about 
the  coast.     I  shall  hear  more  soon." 

"  Do  not  you  think  I  ought  to  see  Miss 
Conway  ?"  asked  Yilleroy ;  "  if  she  were  to 
hear  of  this  alone,  unfriended  .  .  .  ." 

''  I  pray  that  she  may  not,"  exclaimed 
Eesamond ;  ''  oh,  it  would  be  dreadful, 
Mr.  Yilleroy;  you  know  best,  I  will  be 
entirely  guided  by  you.  If  you  think  it 
best  to  go  to  Blanche  now,  do  so ;  only 
remember,    after   all,    her   peace   depends 
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whollj  on  Cecil's  safety.  She  loves  him 
devotedly." 

"  It  is  true,'*  said  Yilleroy,  ''  she  might 
reproach  me  for  forsaking  him  when  I 
might  possibly  serve  him  here.  As  you 
say,  I  do  not  think  Conway  is  in  danger 
as  long  as  Stephen  and  the  lawyer's  son 
are  absent.     If  they  come  back  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Eosamond,  "  I  should 
tremble ;  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  get 
him  off  at  once,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
Stephen  is  ;  he  is  scouring  all  the  country 
round.  If  he  should  fall  in  with  him !" 
And  she  bent  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the 
bench  by  her  side  and  wept. 

"Dear  Miss  Granville,"  said  Yilleroy, 
"  do  not  grieve  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
in  sorrow.  Cecil  has  such  warm  friends 
that  I  must  think  he  will  do  well." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  on  him  through 
her  tears. 

"  I  feel  such  trust  in  you,"  she  said,  "  I 
know  that  I  may." 
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"  You  read  my  heart  aright,  Rosamond ; 
you  may  indeed,"  he  replied. 

"  Mr.  Henshawe  is  coming  this  morn- 
ing," she  rejoined ;  "  do  wait  and  hear 
what  he  says ;  then  we  can  again  consult 
on  what  we  ought  to  do.  He  may  have 
heard  what  the  intentions  of  his  son  and 
the  other  one  are.  Shall  we  come  into  the 
house  ?" 

Yilleroy  followed  her  into  the  dining- 
room.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen,  she  could 
not  have  started  more :  there  stood  her 
brother  !  He  just  nodded  slightly  to  them 
both,  then  called  out,  "We  have  found 
him !" 

Eosamond  would  have  fallen  if  Yilleroy 
had  not  supported  her ;  he,  more  self- 
possessed,  felt  persuaded  it  was  a  false- 
hood. 

"  Where  did  you  find  him  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,"  said  Stephen,  fixing  a  keen  gaze 
on  Rosamond,  *'  along  the  sea-coast. 

It  was  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  but 
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her  prudence  stood  her  in  good  stead  ;  she 
did  not  betray  the  shghtest  change  of 
countenance. 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?"  asked  Yilleroy. 

Stephen  laughed. 

"The knows;  I  don V 

Rosamond  looked  up  and  clasped  her 
hands,  but  spoke  not. 

'*  A  nice  affectionate  sister  you  are ! 
I've  been  working  like  a  galley-slave,  and 
I  may  starve,  too,  for  what  you  care ! 
it !  You  fine,  sentimental,  high- 
flown  people  never  have  an  ounce  of 
natural  affection  !" 

Rosamond  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
luncheon  in  at  once. 

"  Mr.  Henshawe  is  comingthis  morning,'' 
she  said. 

''  Mr.  Henshawe  is  a  fool !  Orlando  has 
ten  times  his  sense.  Is  not  Orlando  come 
yet?  He  was  to  have  met  me  here  to- 
day." 

Poor  Rosamond's  heart  sank. 
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"  I  should  not  mucli  wonder,"  continued 
Stephen,  "  if  he  was  skulking  about  here, 
after  all.  If  he  is,  by  Jove,  we'll  unkennel 
him  !  We'll  unearth  him — a  sneaking  vaga- 
bond !  I'll  have  a  detective  down.  They're 
a  stupid  set;  but  I'm  pretty  sharp  and  I've 
got  a  plan  in  my  head." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Rosamond. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  may  get  it  ?  No, 
Miss  Rosamond,  there's  a  traitor  in  the 
camp  I  know  well." 

"Miss  Granville,"  said  Villeroy, haughtily, 
'*  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  remain  to 
see  this  gentleman  eat  his  luncheon..  You 
generally  have  yours  up-stairs,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rosamond,  glad  to 
escape  the  hateful  presence. 

"  Will  you  see  Mr.  Henshawe,  senior, 
when  he  comes  ?"  asked  Villeroy. 

"  Please,"  said  Rosamond,  faintly. 

"  Mr.  Henshawe,  senior,  won't  be  here 
yet  a  while,"  put  in  Stephen.  **  Is  the  dog- 
cart in  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Rosamond  ;  "  do  you 
want  it  ?" 

*'  I  suppose  I  do,  or  I  should  not  ask," 
was  the  reply,  as  Stephen  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  it  in  his  usual  rude  way. 

Villeroy  gave  the  servant  the  message 
to  Mr.  Henshawe,  and  accompanied  Rosa- 
mond up  to  the  library.  Stephen  stared  at 
him,  but  waited  till  the  door  was  shut,  and 
then  exclaimed  : 

" his  impudence  !" 

Eosamond    and    Villeroy    entered  the 
library,  and  she  sank  down  on  the  sofa. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Villeroy  !"  she  cried. 
«<  Why  should  you  be  alarmed  ?"  he  said. 
*'Keep  up  your  courage  and  there  is  nothing 
to  fear." 

"  But  his  plan.     What  can  it  be  ?" 
"  Nothing.     It  was  only  meant  to  alarm 
you." 

But  though  Villeroy  thus  spoke,  he  had 
his  misgivings.     There  was   a   malignant 
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sparkle  in  Stephen's  small,  sharp  black 
ejes  that  spoke  of  mischief. 

"  But,"  urged  Rosamond,  "  his  saying 
that  he  might  be  about  here  ?" 

"  That  I  am  sure  was  a  venture,"  said 
Villeroy,  "  merely  to  try  you,  and  you  be- 
haved bravely.  As  long  as  you  are  so 
courageous  and  prudent,  I  fear  nothing." 

"  Ought  we  to  try  to  get  him  off  to- 
night ?"  asked  Rosamond. 

**No,  I  think  not,"  Villeroy  replied. 
*'  That  rascal,  young  Henshawe,  may  be 
here  to-night,  it  seems ;  but  I  dare  say  he 
will  soon  be  off  again.  So  may  Stephen. 
We  will  be  on  the  watch.  I  will  stay  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  shall  not  be  far  off  in 
the  evening.  If  you  want  me  pass  your 
candle  twice  before  your  window — I  shall 
see  it.  I  will  come  straight  up  the  front 
way.  Benson  can  admit  me.  Probably 
no  one  will  see  me ;  if  they  do,  I  shall  say 
I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  my  mother, 
sent  express  from  Hellingsley.   If  it  causes 
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them  to  suspect  anything,  it  will  be  that 
Cecil  is  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  they 
will  go  after  the  false  scent.  If  you  do 
not  want  me  to-night  the  same  excuse 
will  do  for  to-morrow." 

'*  Your  kind,  generous  friendship  in- 
spires me  with  fresh  hope,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. 

"  You  well  know  I  could  do  no  less. 
Who  should,  if  not  T,  dearest  Miss  Gran- 
ville?"" 

She  gave  him  a  gentle  smile  and  he  took 
his  leave.  At  the  same  time  a  note  was 
brought  in  from  Mr..  Henshawe  senior, 
saying  he  begged  her  to  excuse  him  that 
morning,  but  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  be  at  Sir  Charles  Townsend's,  where  he 
expected  to  meet  Mr.  Stephen  Granville, 
so  that  he  would  be  prevented  from  paying 
his  respects  at  Crown-Harden  that  day  as 
he  had  intended..  He  added  that  he  had 
heard  from  his  son,  who  would  arrive  that 
night,  and   was   coming   over  to    Crown- 
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Harden  tlie  next  morning  to  see  Stephen. 
"  They  take  great  liberties  with  your  house, 
Miss  Granville,'*  he  concluded,  "  but  I 
thought  you  might  prefer  knowing  what 
takes  place.'* 

Eosamond  perceived  that  she  now  had  a 
few  hours  clear^  and  resolved  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  paying  one  more  visit 
to  the  tower,  where  she  feared  that  Cecil 
might  be  short  of  provisions ;  she  might 
not  have  many  more  chances  of  seeing  him 
there,  and  she  determined  not  ta  lose  this. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was  on  the 
bro-ken  stairs,  and  Cecil  stood  ready  to 
assist  her. 

'*  How  cold  you  are,  Cecil,  how  you 
shiver  •  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  wish  I  dared 
light  the  fire.  Dearest  Cecil !  are  you  not 
well  ?  tell  me." 

"  Oh,  Rosamond !     I  must  tell  you." 

"  Tell  me,  dear  Cecil,"  she  said  gently. 

All  that  was  in  his  heart  was  on  the 
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verge  of  his  lips,  but  he  recollected  himself 
in  time ;  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  be 
silent. 

"  I  ought  to  leave  this  place,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  you  are  safe  here  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am,"  he  answered, 
not  even  recollecting  at  the  moment  the 
perils  of  his  own  situation,  "  but  as  long 
as  I  am  here,  I  am  your  vassal,  and 
bound  to  obey  you  only." 

Eosamond  thought  his  manner  was  un- 
usual, his  words  almost  incoherent — she 
feared  it  was  his  trouble,  and  she  was 
sorry. 

"  Let  us  think,"  she  said,  sitting  on  the 
deep  window-sill.    She  drew  him  down  by  , 
her  side,  and  leaning  her   cheek   on  her 
hand,  she  rested  it  on  his  arm,  while  he 
sat  motionless  and  passive. 

After  a  time  he  said, 
"  Eosamond,     will    you    tell    me     all 
they   can  say   against  me,  if  it  does  not 
weary  you  ?" 
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''  Do  you  wish  it  ? — really  ?"   she  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  please." 

Eosamond  reflected,  and  then  told  him 
word  for  word  almost  what  the  lawyer 
had  told  her. 

**  It  does  look  black,"  said  Cecil,  "  but 
you  believe  me  innocent  ?" 

"  Oh,  Cecil !  do  not  ask  those  questions 
— it  grieves  me,"  she  said,  reproachfully. 

"  Then  I  will  have  courage,"  he  resumed. 

"  I  have  seen  Yilleroy,"  Rosamond  con- 
tinued, "  he  will  do  anything  for  us." 

Cecil  turned  pale,  but  the  next  moment 
said  with  feeling, 

*'He  is  a  true  friend — and  every  way 
worthy." 

"Yes,"  assented  Rosamond,  "if  you 
leave  suddenly,  he  would  wish  to  go  to 
Blanche  without  loss  of  time,  where  should 
he  seek  for  her  ?" 

"  She  is  near  Holland  Abbey,  his  uncle's 
place.  At  Forest  Lodge,  we  went  by  the 
name  of  Crawford." 

D  2 
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"  Crawford,  Holland  Abbey,  Forest 
Lodge/'  repeated  Rosamond,  "  I  sball  re- 
member. Dearest  Cecil,,  if  you  have  to  go 
abroad  after  Blanche  has  joined  you,  and 
all  is  safe,  may  I  come  and  see  you  ?" 

"  May  you  T'  he  exclaimed,  scarcely 
daring  to  trust  himself  to  speak  another 
word ;  but,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  aflfec- 
tionately,  "  I  think,  Rosamond,  you  know 
how  to  give  comfort  when  there  seems 
none." 

"  J  hear  the  dog-cart,'*  she  said,  "  I  had 
better  go.  If  possible,  I  will  come  up 
again  to-night ;  you  must  feel  very  lonely 
here,,  dear  Cecil." 

And  with  these  words  she  hastened  away, 
for  she  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  near  the 
tower. 

On  re-entering  the  house  she  heard  that 
Stephen  had  just  returned  with  Mr.  Hen- 
shawe,  and  she  went  down  into  the  dining- 
room  to  receive  them.  The  lawyer  was 
there  alone. 
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*'  I  bave  no  news  to  give,  Miss  Granville, 
but  I  thought  you  would  prefer  even  to 
know  that  much." 

*'  I  thank  you  sincerely,  dear  Mr.  Hen- 
shawe,"  she  said. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  Rosamond 
well  knew  that  he  wished  for  no  confidences, 
nor  had  she  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  any. 

She  only  saw  Stephen  for  five  minutes, 
and  he  was  so  evidently  tired  out  that  he 
had  not  even  a  rude  word  for  her. 

It  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
that  evening ;  even  this  small  respite  she 
was  thankful  for.  She  did  not,  however, 
dare  to  think  of  going  to  the  tower  till 
quite  late.  Once  she  nearly  gave  up  her 
intention  of  visiting  him  that  night  at  all. 
But  he  would  then  think  danger  was  im- 
minent, and  might  possibly  have  distin- 
guished the  dog-cart  driving  up  with 
Stephen.  He  appeared  so  depressed 
and  sad  when  she  saw  him  last  that  she 
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could  not  bear  to  leave  him  all  through  the 
night  to  melancholy  thoughts  and  fore- 
bodings. 

She  heard  Stephen  go  to  his  bed-room, 
bang  his  door  to,  and  lock  it  as  he  always 
did.  Happily  his  windows  looked  out  the 
other  way,  and  from  his  appearance  of 
extreme  fatigue  when  he  passed  her, 
she  was  sure  he  would  soon  be  sound 
asleep. 

Still  she  twice  went  to  her  door  and 
turned  back  trembling.  She  had  seldom 
felt  such  an  agony  of  terror.  If  she  were 
discovered' — if  it  were  she  who  betrayed 
him — if  Stephen's  plan  were  to  spy  out 
her  proceedings ! 

So  she  doubted  and  hesitated  ;  but  when 
the  large  stable-clock  struck  one,  her  reso- 
lution was  taken.     She  would  go. 

There  was,  unfortunately,  a  young  moon. 
It  gave  but  little  light,  but  she  would  have 
wished  for  the  thickest  darkness. 

She  put  on  a  black  cloak,  and  with  foot- 
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steps  light  and  noiseless  as  snow-flakes, 
she  descended  the  stairs,  opened  the  door, 
and  stole  out. 

The  delicate  crescent  moon  hung  above 
the  dark  cliffs  and  woods  of  Baltyre, 
floating  in  a  sky  of  deepest,  yet  transparent, 
purple ;  a  group  of  black  firs  stood  like  a 
funeral  plume  above  the  tower,  while  near, 
the  leaves  above  her  head  faintly  shivered 
in  the  warm  air. 

As  she  rapidly  moved  forward  she  heard 
the  shrubs  slightly  disturbed ;  it  might  be 
a  hare  aroused  by  her  footsteps,  light  as 
they  were,  or  a  bird  shifting  its  night-perch 
— no,  she  became  assured  it  was  no  such 
harmless  creature.  Still  with  an  effort  she 
suppressed  the  scream  that  had  nearly 
escaped  her,  when  she  heard  a  voice  gently 
whisper,  ''Rosamond,"  and  she  knew  it 
was  Henry  Villeroy.  She  immediately 
stopped,  and  he  came  through  the  bushes 
up  to  her. 

"  Do  not  go  up  to-night,"  he  said,  "  I 
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saw  a  liglit  moving  in  the  house,  first  to 
the  front  door  then  to  the  one  you  went 
out  by  ;  it  is  your  brother,  finding  it  un- 
fastened he  came  out,  and  is  seeking  about 
the  garden." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  seeing  me  here  will 
so  clearly  point  out  to  him  the  way  to  the 
tower,  he  will  guess  it  all !"  Eosamond 
gasped  in  terror. 

"  If  you  did  not  mind  his  finding  you 
with  me — but  you  would  not  like  it," 
suggested  Villeroy. 

"  I  care  not,"  she  said  impetuously,  "  I 
care  for  nothing  !  but  not  here — not  on 
the  road  to  him." 

"Through  here,  towards  the  front," 
said  Villeroy,  pointing  to  the  way  he  had 
come  by,  a  tangled,  overgrown  path, 
nearly  closed  up,  by  which  he,  by  spring- 
ing over  the  palings  that  formed  the 
boundary,  had  often  in  former  days  con- 
veyed   to    Eosamond     letters    from    the 
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brother  she  now  so  anxiously    sought  to 
avoid. 

"Yes,  yes/'  she  answered  hurriedly, 
"  I  will  follow.  Oh,  quick  !"  And  keep- 
.ing  close  behind  Villeroy,  she  flew  like  a 
lapwing  through  the  brushwood  into  a 
sheltered  laurel  walk,  where,  half  ex- 
hausted, she  took  her  companion's  arm 
and  leant  upon  it  slowly  advancing. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Stephen  came 
upon  them,  he  made  a  spring  forward, 
but  paused  on  recognising  Villeroy. 

"  What,  Miss  Eosomond  !  the  demure, 
saintly  Miss  Rosamond  meeting  a  lover  at 
night !  an  assignment  at  this  hour — and 
alone !" 

"Yes,  Stephen,"  said  Rosamond,  turn- 
ing fearlessly  upon  him,  "  you  take  pos- 
session of  this  house,  bring  your  acquaint- 
ances, issue  your  commands  here  as  if  it 
were  your  own,  and  if  I  desire  to  have  a 
few  words  in  private  with  a  man  of 
honour,  such  as  Mr.  Villeroy  is,  I  seize 
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the  opportunity  without  expecting  to 
have  a  spy  upon  my  track.  Go  back  to 
the  house,  Stephen,  and  leave  me  in 
peace — -or  wait,  I  will  return  with  you ; 
Mr.  Yillel'oy,  I  beUeve  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say ;  if  there  is,  you  will  call  early 
to-morrow." 

Henry  Yilleroy  pressed  her  hand,  and 
left  her.  Stephen  accompanied  her  back 
to  the  house. 

"  So  you  are  engaged  to  Yilleroy,  are 
you?"  inquired  Stephen. 

''You  will  know  in  time,"  answered 
Eosamond. 

"  Come,"  thought  Stephen  to  himself, 
"  this  is  better  than  old  Orlando.  By 
Jove  !  if  Lord  Dornington  went  off  the 
hooks  this  would  be  jolly.  Any  way,  it's 
rather  a  peg  above  Orlando  Henshawe. 
I  can  easily  kick  him  overboard  when 
I've  done  with  him,  but  to  think  of  the 
girl's  luck  !"  for  Stephen  had  not  the  re- 
motest consciousness  of  his  sister's  attrac- 
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tions,  but  thought  of  her  only  as  the  plain 
child  of  three  years  ago. 

"  What  a  hypocrite  it  is  !"  he  continued 
to  soliloquize,  '^  she  shall  not  soon  hear 
the  end  of  this." 

*'  So,  Miss  Rosamond,'*  he  resumed 
aloud,  "  you  are  not  particular  about  a 
trifle  of  impropriety.  I  shall  like  to  hear 
a  little  more  of  your  very  respectable  and 
well-conducted  goings  on." 

With  such  vulgar  banter  he  tormented 
her,  till  they  again  separated  for  their 
different  destinations ;  but  Rosamond, 
though  vexed  at  his  insolence,  regarded 
it  but  little.  She  was  encompassed  with 
fears,  she  thought  the  hunters  were  press- 
ing round  nearer  and  nearer  on  the 
devoted  quarry,  until  there  was  but  a 
narrow  road  of  escape  left. 

The  greater  the  danger,  the  more  vigi- 
lant was  the  watch  she  kept  on  the  move^ 
ments  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morning 
early,  she  noticed  Orlando  Henshawe  and 
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her  brother  eagerly  conferring  with  each 
other  and  searching  about  the  premises  ; 
then  they  went  together  towards  the  yard. 

She  watched  them  from  an  upper  win- 
dow that  looked  on  the  back,  and  saw 
Stephen  cautiously  approach  Turk,  the 
old  mastiff,  give  him  some  bits  of  meat, 
pat  him,  and  finally  unfasten  the  chain 
that  attached  him  to  his  kennel.  The 
dog  seemed  suspicious  at  first,  but  gra- 
dually allowed  himself  to  be  won  over, 
forgiving  many  an  old  grudge. 

He  was  often  loose  when  Rosamond 
was  at  home  alone,  but  she  had  him 
chained  up  while  Stephen  was  at  Crown- 
Harden,  deeming  it  safer,  for  he  always 
had  a  spite  against  the  animal.  She  was 
sure,  therefore,  that  these  friendly  ad- 
vances meant  no  good.  She  partly  guessed 
their  meaning,  and  her  doubts  were  soon 
solved  when  she  saw  Stephen  showing 
the  dog  some  of  Cecil's  clothes  that  he 
had  left  behind  him. 
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A  shooting  coat,  more  especially,  the 
faithful  creature  evidently  recognised,  he 
smelt  it  in  every  direction,  then  lifted  up 
his  nose  and  whined. 

"  Go  seek,  good  dog,  go  seek,''  they 
said,  and  Orlando  and  his  friend  looked 
at  each  other  and  laughed  boisterously. 

Rosamond  waited  no  longer;  she  flew 
down,  put  on  a  hat  and  cloak  that  hung 
in  the  hall,  and  ran  up  the  shrubbery 
walk  to  the  tower.  She  arrived  safely,  and 
as  no  one  was  near,  she  ventured  to 
go  up  the  stairs  to  Cecil's  apartment. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  your  face  tells  me 
all — I  am  discovered." 

'*  No,  no,"  she  answered,  ''but  they  are 
seeking  about,  only  remain  still — still  as 
death,  dear  Cecil,  and  we  need  not  fear. 
I  dare  not  stay,  I  will  meet  them  down- 
stairs, if  they  come  here." 

She  went  down  again,  carefully  fasten- 
ing and  screening  the  opening,  and  taking 
out  a  writing-case,  laid  a  sheet  of  paper 
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on  it  and  began  a  letter,  for  Stephen  well 
knew  it  was  her  habit  to  spend  hours 
there  when  she  wished  for  uninterrupted 
quiet.  Soon  she  heard  them  approaching, 
Stephen  encouraging  the  dog  with  his 
voice ;  but  still  she  sat  moving  her  hand 
over  the  paper  mechanically,  her  heart 
beating  tumultuously  one  moment,  and 
stopping  short  the  next. 

At  last  Stephen  entered,  and  started  at 
seeing  Eosamond  sitting  there  quietly 
writing. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  ?"  she  asked 
coldly,  while  the  dog  ran  up  to  her  with 
such  demonstrations  of  pleasure  at  joining 
her  that  it  might  well  be  supposed  it  was 
only  she  he  had  followed  up  thither ;  soon, 
however,  though  she  refrained  from  ap- 
pearing to  look  after  him,  he  began 
zealously  smelling  and  snuffing  about,  and 
was  coming  very  near  the  place  where  the 
aperture  was. 

"  Good  dog,  good  Turk,"  she  said,  call- 
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ing  Mm  to  her.  "  Stephen,  what  do  you 
want  to  do  to  the  poor  dog  ?  you  know 
that  I  never  allow  you  to  meddle  with  him. 
Come  here,  Turk." 

Stephen  in  the  meantime  was  peering 
eagerly  round,  searching  with  his  eyes 
every  corner.  There  was  a  red  curtain  to 
shield  off  a  broken  part  of  the  wall ;  he 
lifted  it  aside  and  looked  behind  it,  but 
she,  affecting  not  to  notice  him,  continued 
caressing  the  dog. 

"  I  am  engaged,"  she  said  in  some  dis- 
pleasure, and  in  the  stiff  manner  she  always 
assumed  when  Orlando  Henshawe  was  near, 
"  as  soon  as  you  have  concluded  your  visit 
I  will  finish  my  letter." 

Stephen  stared  at  her  doubtingly,  then 
turned  to  go,  whistling  to  the  dog. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  "  Turk  will 
remain  with  me." 

Stephen,  and  his  friend,  who  had  stood 
half-outside  the  open  door,  went  off  again 
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together,  and  Rosamond  was  able  to  breathe 
once  more. 

"  She  was  determined  to  keep  the  dog," 
observed  Orlando. 

"  She  always  is  a  fool  about  that  brute," 
answered  Granville ;  ''  she  fancies  I  am 
going  to  put  it  to  the  torture  whenever  I 
go  near  it.'^ 

*'  She  looked  uncammon  cool,"  remarked 
Orlando,  "  not  a  bit  taken  by  surprise ;  I 
don't  think  she's  up  to  anything." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said 
Stephen ;  *'  *  still  waters  run  deep,'  you 
know.  1^11  have  another  look  at  that  rum 
old  tower  she's  so  taken  with  when  she's 
out  of  the  way.  So  you  mean  to  be  off 
again  to-day,  old  fellow,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes^"  answered  Orlando,  "  or  to-mor- 
row. By  George !  if  he's  crossing  the 
herring-pond  all  this  time  we're  sold." 

"I  suppose  the  fellow  really  did  get 
hold  of  the  will,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  replied  Orlando  ; 
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why,  where  in  beaven's  name  else  can  it 
be  ?     I've  no  faitb  in  gbosts,  bave  you  ?" 

"  I  say,  Orlando,"  insinuated  Granville, 
"  you  don't  know  anything  yourself — eh  ?" 

**  I  ?"  exclaimed  Henshawe,  "  no,  by  all 
that's  sacred  !  If  Conway  has  not  got  it, 
I  can  no  more  imagine  what's  become  of  it 
than  Bennock's  baby.  No,  Stephen,  I'm 
not  such  a  rascal  as  that  comes  to.  I 
should  never  run  out  in  that  line.  If  I'm 
not  speaking  truth,  I  wish  I  may  be  struck 
dead  this  moment.  I  never  suspected  you, 
Stephen." 

"  No  more  you  need ;  Conway  must 
have  got  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Granville; 
"  yet,  though  I  hate  him  like  poison,  I 
wonder  at  it ;  I  can't  help  wondering." 

*'  Well,  never  doubt  me,"  said  Orlando ; 
'*  remember,  I've  been  away  all  the  time;  be- 
sides, I  might  do  worse  things,  but  I  never 
did  that  and  never  should ;  and  what  for 

in  the — 's  name  should  I  ?     But  how 

could  anyone  get  hold  of  it  ?  that's  what 

VOL.    III.  E 
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beats  me.  I  myself  can  only  half  believe 
Conway  took  it ;  but  if  he  didn't,  who 
did  ?  I  was  thinking  of  it  all  last  night. 
I'm  sharp  enough,  but  I  can't  make  out 
any  other  way,  turn  it  how  I  will.  He 
must  have  it — can't  be  otherwise.  If  he's 
paid  out,  it  makes  little  odds  to  me 
whether  he  deserves  it  or  not ;  that's  the 
truth,  and  I  don't  mince  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot — do  and  think  and  puzzle  as 
I  will — I  cannot  account  in  any  other  way 
for  its  disappearance.  Miss  Rosamond  does 
not  act  the  Sonnambula  in  the  night,  does 
she?" 

''  No,"  Stephen  replied,  "  besides,  that 
girl,  Sarah  Benson — who  is  a  suspicious 
brute  if  there  ever  was  one — hangs  the 
gown  in  the  wardrobe  and  locks  it  up, 
and  takes  the  wardrobe  key  away  with 
her." 

"  Could  she  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  ?"  asked  Orlando. 

"Not   she,   I'm    sure,"    said    Stephen. 
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"  And  then  the  old  housekeeper  locks  the 
doors  of  the  two  rooms,  the  library  and 
the  study,  I  mean,  and  she  and  old  Benson 
unlock  them  in  the  morning  themselves, 
at  least  the  library — the  study  is  generally 
kept  locked.  They  are  regular  honest, 
careful  old  folks.  No,  none  of  the  servants 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  I'll  take  my 
'davy  on  it !" 

"  Then  we  come  back  to  the  old  story — 
it  must  be  Conway,"  said  Orlando. 

"  Of  course  it  must.  No  man  knows 
what  he'll  do  till  he's  tempted,"  concluded 
Granville. 

Though  both  these  men  would  have  con- 
demned Cecil,  guilty  or  innocent,  if  it  had 
been  in  their  power,  they  would  both  have 
been  disappointed  to  have  known  that  he 
had  not  committed  the  crime  imputed  to 
him. 

They  wished  to  see  him  degraded  as  well 
as  unfortunate.     There  was  a  triumph  in 
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believing  that  his  deeds  were  worse  than 
their  own. 

Rosamond  had  never  ceased,  however 
painful  it  might  be,  to  show  what  attention 
she  could  to  her  brother,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  though  just  at  this  time  it 
was  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  her.  As 
she  had  expressly  desired  him  not  to  come 
to  her  upstairs,  she  generally  spent  part 
of  the  day  with  him  below ;  so  as  he  came 
in  this  afternoon,  he  found  her  in  the 
dining-room  reading  or  appearing  to 
read. 

''  I  say,  Rosamond,"  he  began,  abruptly, 
*'  in  that  old  tower  you  have  taken  under 
your  protection,  is  there  any  hole  or  hiding- 
place  up-stairs — hey  ?" 

Rosamond  did  not  raise  her  head,  but 
the  page  before  her  grew  grey  and  dim, 
and  danced  before  her  eyes,  keeping  time 
with  her  rapid  pulses. 

"  Have  you  got  a  hiding-place  in  your 
old  tower  up-stairs,  I  say  ?"  he  repeated. 
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"  What  ?"  said  Rosamond,  looking  up, 
bewildered. 

"  You  heard  me,  I  know,"  retorted  her 
brother. 

"  Up-stairs  !"  she  repeated.  "  Where  are 
the  stairs  ?'* 

**  Why,  if  there  is  a  place  there's  a  way 
up  to  it.  Those  arrow  slits  are  too  narrow 
to  let  in  even  your  narrow  shoulders,  Miss, 
or  I  should  have  managed  to  try  them  before 
now,  higti  up  as  they  are ;  but  that's 
nothing  to  me.  If  anybody  is  skulking  up 
there  we  can  easily  dodge  him.  Set  a 
watch  below,  and  starve  him  out,  eh  ?" 

*'  Let  me  know  if  you  do,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, affecting  indifference,  and  again 
looking  down  on  her  book. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  you  get  more  mop- 
ing and  dull  every  day — you  want  variety. 
I'll  bring  two  or  three  of  my  friends  here, 
and  cheer  you  up  a  bit." 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  to 
consider   this   your    home,    and   you    are 
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always  welcome  here,  but  I  will  not  admit 
your  friends." 

"  Ball !  will  not — a  thing  like  you  !  I 
will  not  have  you,  an  unmarried  girl,  living 
here  by  yourself.  I  shall  speak  to  Sir 
Charles  Townsend  about  it.  You  must  have 
a  companion — a  she-bear  leader.  You  are 
not  fit  to  be  out  of  leading-strings,  and 
never  will  be.  I  ought  to  show  you  a  little 
life." 

"  Life  !'*  repeated  Rosamond,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  your  life,  as  you  call  it,  would 
not  suit  me ;  I  hope,  Stephen,  it  will  not 
cost  you  too  dear  !" 

"  Oh  !  no  fear  of  that  if  you  really  are 
rational  enough  to  mean  in  money.  I'm 
not  like  that  ass,  Conway,  who,  for  a  little 
pleasure,  must  empty  out  his  purse.  I'm 
no  fool — 1  know  better.  I  enjoy  myself 
at  other  people's  expense." 

"  In  that  one  sentence  you  comprise  all 
that  is  odious  in  man  or  woman !  Yes, 
enjoy  yourself  at  other  people's  expense — 
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the  very  motto  of  all  wickedness  !"  ex- 
claimed E/Osamond,  indignantly. 

"  Oh,  come !  none  of  your  heroics  for  me  I" 
sneered  Granville,  "  I  snap  my  fingers  at 
them  !  I'm  not  like  you,  remember — you 
are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl;  you  are  a 
bat,  that's  dead  all  day  and  night,  and 
comes  out  alone  in  the  twilight  to  snap  at 
midges.  Til  give  you  a  warning.  Take 
care  you  don't  end  by  going  to  the  mad- 
house." 

Rosamond,  with  a  start  and  gaze  of 
horror,  looked  wildly  at  her  brother,  and 
seemed  turned  to  stone  by  the  cruel  sparkle 
of  his  eye.  She  read  the  evil  thought  that 
crossed  his  mind. 

«« Why,"  he  continued,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "  Sandy  there  in  the  stables  is  a 
deal  better  company  than  you." 

And  whistling  a  tune  in  a  wild  minor 
key,  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  Rosamond  exclaimed, 
"  Blanche   penniless  !     Cecil   condemned ! 
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and  I  in  a  mad-house !  are  those  his 
thoughts  !" 

•  She  would  not  say  his  wishes ;  a  gloom 
seemed  thrown  around  her,  deeper  and 
more  horrible  than  the  darkness  of  sorrow 
— the  gloom  of  guilt — and  by  whom  ?  by 
one  who  had  been  nursed  in  her  mother's 
arms,  and  drawn  nourishment  from  the 
same  source ;  whom  she,  a  baby  herself, 
had  fondled  as  an  infant,  and  loved  as  a 
child — on  whom  so  many  fond  hopes  had 
rested,  all  to  be  blighted.  Even  her  thoughts 
of  Cecil  were  obscured  for  a  time,  until 
the  recollection  of  his  words  flashing  upon 
her  gave  a  different  direction  to  her 
anxieties. 
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/^ECIL  bad  heard  Granville  and  Orlando 
Hensbawe  in  the  room   below  him, 
and  bad   seen  them  go.     A  new  agony  of 
impatience  came  over  him. 

"  No,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  cannot 
remain  here  to  be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a 
trap — to  be  dragged  out  ignominiously 
from  my  hiding  place.  I  will,  for  the  sake 
of  Blanche  and  dear  Rosamond,  make  one 
dash  for  it,  freedom  is  worth  that ;  but  if 
I  cannot  succeed,  I  will  give  myself  up.  I 
can  no  longer  bear  this  horrible  inac- 
tivity— this  wearing,  tantalizing  suspense, 
so  near  her,  yet  so  remote.  If  I  am 
taken     here,     it    will    bring    annoyance, 
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perhaps  reproach,  on  her.  I  will  go  to- 
night, I  should  like  to  see  her  once  more, 
I  could  not  leave  without  attempting  to 
thank  her  for  her  goodness." 

In  these  fluctuating  fears,  desires,  and 
anxieties  the  hours  passed ;  happily  for 
him,  Stephen  and  Orlando  Henshawe  went 
that  evening  to  Deerham,  and  during  their 
absence  Rosamond  ventured  once  more  to 
see  him. 

Cecil  then  told  her  that  he  must  go.  That 
he  was  certain  they  had  suspicions  of  his 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  tower 
would  be  searched,  and  that  if  they  were 
away  for  the  night  his  best  plan  would  be 
to  start  as  soon  as  it  became  dark. 

"  I  will  take  your  advice  and  go  over 
the  hills  to  Baltyre,  a  quiet  little  place, 
from  which  I  can  get  to  a  station  on  the 
South-Western  and  go  on  board  a  steam- 
packet,  or  fishing-boat,  or  whatever  oflPers. 
I  could  buy  a  small  boat  and  cross  this 
fine  weather  without  difficulty.  But,  Eosa- 
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mond,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  I  am  too 
grateful  to  know  how  to  express  my  feel- 
ings.    You  believe  me  ?'' 

"  I  think  you  feel  kindly  towards  me, 
Cecil,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  I  desire. 
Gratitude  is  not  what  I  either  wish  for  or 
deserve,  your  friendship  I  do  prize." 

"  Dearest  Rosamond  !"  he  held  her  hand 
to  his  heart.  It  was  a  struggle  to  forbear 
from  a  more  impassioned  farewell,  but  his 
situation  was  not  one  for  self-indulgence  ; 
he  had  no  right  to  seek  her  love,  and  he 
refrained  from  act  or  word  that  might 
betray  his  own. 

''  Will  not  you  put  on  some  disguise  ?" 
she  asked. 

'*  'No,  I  cannot,  it  would  only  embar- 
rass me,"  he  answered. 

*'  Here,"  she  said,  ''  is  a  trifling  portion 
of  the  value  of  those  things  you  intend  to 
dispose  of." 

He  drew  back. 

"No,"  she  added,  " it  is  the  truth,  half 
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of  what  belongs  to  you  would  amount  to 
much  more  than  this.  You  may  need  it 
— it  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
safety  and  ruin." 

He  thanked  her  and  accepted  it.  He 
ate  what  he  could  of  the  refreshments  she 
had  brought  him,  and  with  another  affec- 
tionate farewell  she  left  him,  cheerful  as 
long  as  she  was  in  his  presence,  but  when 
she  had  turned  on  her  homeward  way, 
oppressed  with  a  despondency  so  deep 
that  all  hope  seemed  departed,  and  life 
almost  extinguished. 

Cecil  had  scarcely  been  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  tower-chamber  since 
he  entered  it,  except  that  at  grey  dawn, 
before  objects  became  distinct,  he  had 
sought  out  a  spot  near  that  he  used  to 
frequent  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  which  he 
had  never  visited  since  he  was  twelve 
years  old. 

He  had  made  his  way  through  a  thicket, 
to  a  small  open   space  at  the  foot  of  the 
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cliffs,  where  were  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bath  that  had  probably,  in  long 
bygone  days,  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
some  long  perished  beauty. 

It  was  large  and  deep,  lined  with  small, 
glossy  white  tiles,  overhung  with  thick 
masses  of  Portugal  laurel,  wild  rose,  and 
honeysuckle.  A  lively  stream  of  clear, 
cold  water  sprang  down  from  the  rock 
above  into  its  basin,  while  the  broad 
yellow  iris,  and  long  trailing  streamers  of 
blue  periwinkle  ever  trembled,  agitated 
by  the  draught  of  air  caused  by  the  run- 
ning water.  Opposite,  at  its  lower  end, 
a  grass  bank  sloped  down  to  the  bright 
surface,  from  whence  the  bather  could 
easily  descend  into  the  cool  depths  be- 
low. 

Here  Cecil  had  early  each  morning  en- 
joyed a  plunge  and  swim  in  the  cold 
waters  unseen,  and  as  he  believed,  un- 
heard ;  but  a  restless  spirit  had  prompted 
one  prying    enemy  to   wander   at  unsus- 
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pected  hours  in  that  neighbourhood  only 
the  morning  before.  Nothing  could  be 
distinguished  from  where  he  stood  in  the 
doubtful  semi-obscurity  of  twilight,  but  the 
sounds  in  the  agitated  water  had  excited 
suspicion;  was  it  the  splash  of  the  water- 
fowl, could  it  be  the  wild  duck  leading 
her  young  brood  across  the  silent  pool  ? 
He  listened  eagerly — no,  he  thought, 
scarcely.  But  whatever  he  might  have 
imagined,  he  said  not  a  word.  If  a  dis- 
covery were  to  be  made,  he  would  have 
the  undivided  merit  of  it. 

Utterly  unsuspicious  of  stealthy  inqui- 
sition, Cecil  watched  anxiously  the  last 
pale  orange  streaks  in  the  fading  sky ;  it 
seemed  as  if  that  evening  daylight  would 
never  die  out,  the  birds  were  still  singing 
joyously. 

"  When  that  blackbird  has  finished  his 
last  ballad,"  thought  Cecil,  "  I  will  go." 

At  last  all  was  silent  except  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  leaves.     The  glow  of  sunset  had 
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melted  away,  the  grey  twilight  stealthily 
crept  01],  and  Cecil  stumbled  his  way  down 
the  dark  staircase,  removed  the  panel,  re- 
placed it  as  Eosaraond  had  begged  him  to 
do,  and  stepped  out  on  the  cool  grass  in 
the  fresh  evening  air.  He  took  a  long 
breath,  and  his  spirits  revived,  animated 
by  the  change  from  the  dull  confinement 
of  the  small,  closed-up  chamber. 

He  walked  rapidly  and  steadily  onward, 
up  the  steep  slopes  skirting  beneath  the 
high  cliffs  ;  only  once  he  paused  to  look 
back  at  the  grim  tower  he  had  left,  and  to 
send  a  last,  silent  farewell  to  that  dear 
being  he  loved  more  than  life.  A  rushing 
pang  of  longing  and  regret  almost  over- 
powered him,  but  he  would  not  yield  to  it; 
he  hastily  drew  his  handkerchief  across 
his  face  and  eyes,  and  again  hurried  for- 
ward, now  ascending  the  crags  and  climb- 
ing up  steep  steps  in  the  rocks,  where  a 
false  movement  would  have  sent  him  head- 
long down  the  precipice.     The  motion,  the 
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effort,  the  spice  of  danger  gave  new  energy 
to  his  spirits ;  youth,  activity  and  renewed 
hope  inspired  him.  In  those  places  that 
were  overshadowed  by  the  trees  he  had  to 
feel  with  his  hand  for  a  place  to  set  his 
foot,  but  he  cared  little  ;  so  light  of  heart 
had  he  become  that  he  could  almost  have 
whistled — he  felt  that  freedom  was  a  joy- 
giving,  happy  thing  ! 

At  last  he  reached  the  high  downs ;  all  was 
bare  and  solitary.  He  could  have  seen  around 
him  for  miles,  had  there  been  light  enough  ; 
and  by-and-by  the  young  moon,  still  a 
crescent,  palely  illumined  the  wide  expanse 
of  high  mountain  level ;  a  few  stars  shone 
large  and  clear,  and  the  elastic  air  of  the 
hills  sent  his  young  pulses  blythe  and  swift 
through  his  heart. 

During  three  parts  of  the  night  he  paced 
on  untired ;  indeed  he  only  feared  lest  dawn 
should  overtake  him  before  he  should  reach 
Baltyre.  But  now,  a  short  distance  off,  he 
perceived  a  dusky  speck  on  the  path  before 
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bim  ;  which  gradually,  as  it  approached, 
took  size  and  form  until  he  discerned  plainly 
that  it  was  the  figure  of  a  boy  advancing 
towards  him.  He  was  rather  surprised  at 
meeting  him  in  so  lonely  a  place  and  at 
such  an  hour ;  nor  was  he  much  pleased 
when  the  lad  stopped  short  in  front  of 
him,  scanning  him  as  closely  as  he  could 
by  the  uncertain  light. 

"  Please,  Sir,  if  you  are  C.  C,  this  is 
from  a  friend ;"  and  he  held  out  to  him  a 
letter,  which,  with  some  trouble  and  the 
assistance  of  a  wax  lucifer  out  of  his  cigar- 
case,  he  was  able  to  decipher : 

''  Dear  Cecil, 
"  Do  not  come  to  Baltyre  ;  it  is  watched, 
so  are  the  stations  along  the  line  and  all 
the  places  about.  Placards  are  up.  You 
had  better  go  back  to  the  place  you  came 
from  for  the  present.  R.  sent  me  here  on 
the  look-out.     Your  friend, 

"  ViLLEROY." 
VOL.    III.  F 
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A  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  overcame 
Cecil,  who  perceived  that  to  attempt  escape 
would  be  hopeless ;  every  rural  policeman 
at  all  the  villages  and  petty  country 
towns,  indeed  any  man  who  coveted  the 
reward,  that  was  no  doubt  offered,  might 
lay  his  hands  on  him,  and  what  would  be 
the  use  of  resistance  ?  None,  except  to 
make  the  capture  still  more  degrading  and 
humiliating. 

His  determination  was  taken.  Mr. 
Townsend,  a  brother  of  Sir  Charles 
Townsend,  the  guardian  of  Eosamond, 
had  a  little  shooting  box  among  the  hills, 
where  he  believed  he  was  now  staying. 
He  was  a  magistrate  and  at  any  rate  a 
gentleman,  he  would  at  once  go  thither, 
and  give  himself  up  ;  it  must  come  sooner 
or  later,  what  was  the  use  of  putting  off 
the  evil  day  ? 

''  Do  you  know  the  way  to  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  shooting  lodge,  my  boy?"  he 
asked. 
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"Yes,  Sir,  if  you  mean  Squire  Towns- 
end's,  I  do.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Cecil,  ''  show  me  the 
nearest  way,  and  I  will  give  you  half-a- 
crown." 

The  boy  grinned  with  delight ;  the  night 
that  was  so  unhappy  for  Cecil  was  a 
lucky  one  for  him,  and  he  marched  along 
sturdily  towards  a  hollow  in  the  downs 
where  grew  a  few  stunted  trees,  among 
which  flowed  a  gurgling  streamlet. 

They  got  over  a  rough  stile  and  through 
a  spinny  that  opened  upon  a  little  garden 
and  small  stone  house.  Here  Cecil 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  in 
due  time  an  elderly  woman  opening 
it  a  very  little  way,  inquired  who  it 
was. 

*•■  Sure  !"  she  said,  ''  not  the  doctor  !" 

"  Here  is  my  card,"  said  Cecil,  "  take 
it  up  to  your  master." 

"  Master  is  not  very  well,  and  it's  only 

r  2 
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four  o'clock  in  the  morning/'  said  the 
woman  in  surprise. 

'*  Never  mind,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
admitted,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  short,  bitter 
laugh.  '*  Rather  an  odd  sort  of  morning 
call  altogether,"  he  said  to  himself. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  woman  came 
to  the  front  door  again,  showed  him  into  a 
small  sitting-room,  lit  two  tall  wax  candles 
and  retired,  leaving  Cecil  alone.  We  need 
scarcely  say  he  had  performed  his  promise 
to  the  boy  regarding  the  half-crown. 

In  ten  minutes  more  Mr.  Townsend 
came  in  dressed,  and  with  a  thick  great- 
coat on.  He  knew  Cecil  well  enough  to 
shake  hands  with  him  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, but  he  only  bowed. 

*'  Mr.  Conway  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cecil,  ''  I  came  here  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  are  a  magistrate." 

Mr.  Townsend  hummed,  and  appeared 
in  a  difficulty,  as  any  gentleman  might, 
under  the  circumstances. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  began,  "  a  most 
uncomfortable  business.  Upon  ray  word, 
Mr.  Conway,  I  sincerely  wish  you  had 
fixed  on  anyone  else.     I " 

*^  I  meant  to  have  gone  on  to  Baltyre, 
and  got  off  by  the  South- Western  if  I 
could,  but  I  changed  my  mind,  and  yours 
was  the  nearest  house  I  could  think  of," 
said  Cecil. 

''  Upon  my  word,"  Mr.  Townsend  de- 
clared in  great  perplexity,  "  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  act.  I  have  the  influenza 
very  badly.  I  meant  to  have  left  here  to- 
morrow for  home.  I  devoutly  wish  I  had 
done  so  to-day.  I  have  sent  my  servant 
on.  I  expected  my  carriage  here  for  me 
to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  I  must  send  for 
old  Crowther,  I  suppose ;  he  will  be  half- 
an-hour  before  he  arrives.  Mr.  Conway, 
I  am  alone  here." 

Cecil  sat  patiently  listening  to  these 
lamentations  and  self-condolences.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  ever  occurred 
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to  Mr.  Town  send  that  tlie  situation  was 
not  exactly  a  pleasant  one  for  Cecil ;  but 
he  was  a  man  who  would  think  more  of  his 
own  little  finger  than  of  his  neighbour's 
head.  There  was,  however,  some  excuse 
for  him — he  was  an  old  bachelor. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  on  his  cough, 
his  feverishness  and  other  symptoms,  he 
went  out  of  the  room  to  send  for  the 
woman's  husband  who  lived  a  little  lower 
down  the  glen. 

''Lord  bless  you,  Sir!  you  had  better 
not  stay ;  there's  no  one  here  to  trouble 
you.  Master  is  but  poorly.  I  should  be 
sorry  for  such  a  nice-looking  young  gentle- 
man to  come  to  trouble,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Cecil,  with 
his  winning  smile,  *'  but  I  shall  trust  to 
Providence." 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  then  went 
out  and  brought  in  wine  and  sandwiches. 

"  Do  have  something,  Sir — do,"  she  en- 
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treated.     "You   look  but   pale— you   are 
tired,  I  warrant." 

Mr.  Townsend  now  re-entered  the  room. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Conway,  have  a  glass  of 
wine.  Help  yourself.  I  must  go  and  wrap 
up  if  we  are  to  drive  in  an  open  carriage. 
I  have  no  other  here.  Most  unfortu- 
nate !'' 

And  Mr.  Townsend  again  laboriously 
mounted  the  stairs,  making  a  great  show 
of  asthma  and  fatigue,  to  guard  himself 
still  more  completely  against  the  night  air 
with  cloaks  and  comforters. 

In  due  time  he  came  down  again,  offer- 
ing various  rugs  and  wraps  to  Cecil,  who 
declined  them. 

"  I  believe  the  conveyance,  such  as  it  is, 
is  ready,  Mr.  Conway,"  he  said ;  and  fol- 
lowing his  host  to  the  door,  Cecil  saw  an 
old-fashioned  gio^,  with  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  countryman  prepared  to  mount  and 
stand  behind. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  go  as  far  as  Deer- 
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ham,"  said  Mr.  Townsend.  "  I  will  leave 
you  at  Crown-Harden,  where  I  understand 
Mr.  Henshawe  is  now  staying,  and  there 
mj  responsibility  will  cease." 

"  Not  to  Crown-Harden  !"  exclaimed 
Cecil,  drawing  back  —  "  anywhere  but 
there." 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  you  here — I  dare  not. 
1  am  really  too  ill  to  do  anything  at  all ; 
but  I  cannot  get  farther  than  Crown - 
Harden.  I  cannot;  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility— I  cannot  accompany  you  all 
the  way  to  Deerham." 

Cecil  said  no  more,  though  his  whole 
soul  revolted  from  the  miserable  necessity. 
To  be  brought  back  almost  as  a  felon  to 
his  own  old  home-^to  have  to  encounter 
Eosamond  perhaps,  and  undoubtedly 
Stephen  Granville  and  Orlando  Henshawe, 
who  he  felt  sure  would  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wounding  his  feelings  by  their 
presence — was  what  he  least  knew  how  to 
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bear;  and  he  felt  bitterly  enougli  what  it 
was  to  be  no  longer  his  own  master. 

"  No  matter,"  he  repeated  to  himself, 
"  it  cannot  last  long." 

During  that  almost  silent  drive,  he  en- 
dured more  pain  than  he  had  ever  imagined 
it  was  possible  to  feel. 

"  Can  anything  be  worse  than  this  ?"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  if  I  am  not  acquitted, 
if  I  should  be  condemned  when  I  stand  in 
the  dock  with  all  those  frowning  eyes  upon 
me,  shall  I  feel  worse  than  now  and 
afterwards  ?" 

Horrible  images  passed  before  him,  con- 
victs with  their  close  cropped  hair,  their 
dress,  their  hideous  mode  of  life,  the  labour, 
the  sorrow,  the  inefiaceable  disgrace,  the 
ever  returning  days  of  misery — then 
Blanche  distracted,  despairing,  all  her 
brave  spirit  broken  down  ;  Rosamond,  her 
gentle  kindness  spent  in  vain  ! 

He  looked  with  wonder-stricken  eyes  at 
the  brightening  heavens,  it  seemed  strange 
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to  see  the  glorious  sun  rise  as  ever  from 
beneath  his  air-woven  tapestry  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  touching  with  joyous  light  the 
purple  hills,  to  hear  the  larks  carolling 
among  the  morning  clouds  as  they  rolled 
off,  to  see  the  earth  opening  afresh  all 
her  beauties  to  the  gladdening  light,  and 
to  feel  within  his  soul  the  darkness  as  of 
a  dungeon. 

Poor  Cecil  had  had  very  little  experience 
of  life,  and  this  was  a  new,  a  strange,  and 
a  bitter  one  ! 

As  he  entered  the  familiar  gates  and 
drove  up  the  formal  avenue,  his  heart  beat 
so  hard  that  he  could  scarcely  draw  his 
breath,  but  he  got  down  and  stood  on  the 
hall  steps  without  speaking  a  single  word. 

The  house  had  not  been  long  astir,  but 
the  family  were  already  seated  at  a  very 
early  breakfast.  By  some  means  it  had 
been  rumoured  that  Cecil  Conway  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Mr.  Henshawe, 
senior,  had  slept  at  Crown- Harden  that 
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night,  and  Rosamond,  far  too  anxious  to 
sleep,  had  also  got  up  and  was  there, 
determined  to  hear  and  know  whatever 
was  passing. 

Benson  opened  the  door  but,  on  seeing 
Cecil,  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  uttered  a 
loud  exclamation  and  hurried  back  into  the 
hall.  Stephen  Granville,  always  on  the 
alert,  jumped  up  and  came  to  the  front 
door. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Townsend !"  he  cried  out, 
"  and  Mr.  Cecil  Conway,  welcome  home  !" 
And  he  threw  open  the  dining-room  door 
and  ushered  them  in. 

Regardless  of  appearances,  of  those  who 
were  present,  of  everything  else  in  the 
world,  Rosamond  flew  to  Cecil. 

"  Oh,  dearest  Cecil !"  she  cried,  and 
drooping  her  head  on  his  arm,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Rosa- 
mond," said  Granville,  roughly,  "  why  don't 
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you  go  to  your  room  ?  what  an  ass  you 
are!" 

Cecil  bent  tenderly  over  her. 

'*  Dearest !"  he  whispered,  "  we  are 
among  enemies,  try  to  be  calm." 

"  I  will,"  she  said,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  '*I  will  not  grieve  you,  Cecil;  but 
come  and  sit  by  me,"  and  drawing  him 
to  her  side,  the  two  cousins  sat  down 
next  to  each  other. 

"  Mr.  Henshawe,"  said  Mr.  Townsend, 
''  I  have  had  a  most  unwelcome  duty  to 
perform,  but  Mr.  Conway  came  to  me 
and  delivered  himself  up  of  his  own  free 
will.  I  am  really  ill  myself,  and  knew  no 
better  course  to  take  than  to  bring  him 
here,  where  I  am  sure  every  kindness  and 
civility  that  is  possible  will  be  shown  him. 
I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  do  more  in  the 
matter." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Townsend," 
replied  the  lawyer,  "  may  not  I  ask  you 
to— to— " 
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'^  Tbank  you,"  was  the  answer,  "if  you 
would  give  me  leave  to  retire,  if  you  have 
a  disengaged  bed-room,  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  I  took  the  liberty  of  ordering 
my  carriage  to  be  sent  here.'* 

"  Most  assuredly." 

And  Mrs.  Benson  was  summoned  to 
show  the  invalid  gentleman  into  a  bed- 
room, where  he  took  off  his  great- coat 
and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  while  Mrs. 
Benson  with  tearful  eyes  brought  him  up 
tea  and  whatever  he  required. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Granville,"  said  Mr. 
Henshawe,  much  distressed,  "  would  it 
not  be  better  if  you  went  upstairs  ?  Better 
for  yourself  I  mean  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Rosamond,  who  had  now 
recovered  her  self-possession,  "  I  will  not 
leave  Cecil  until  I  am  obliged.  I  am  his 
only  friend  here,  and  I  will  prove  myself 
a  true  one." 

And  she  turned  to  Cecil  with  a  smile, 
angelic  in  its  goodness. 
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Mr.  Henshawe  gravely  sat  down  to 
write  a  note  to  be  despatched  to  the 
police-inspector  at  Deerham,  while  Stephen 
Granville  stared  at  Cecil,  turning  aside 
from  time  to  time  with  an  insulting  smile, 
not  daring  in  words  to  express  his  malig- 
nant triumph,  which  Cecil  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of,  though  he  saw  it. 

Eosamond  brought  him  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  entreated  him  to  have  some  breakfast. 
Cecil  drank  the  tea  and  managed  to  swal- 
low something,  and  as  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged Henry  Yilleroy  was  ushered  in. 
He  went  straight  up  to  Cecil,  and  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

''Well,  Cecil,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "I 
wish  you  had  gone  with  us,  but  we  will 
have  a  trip  together  before  the  Summer  is 
over." 

And  drawing  up  a  chair  he  seated  him- 
self close  opposite  to  Rosamond  and  Cecil, 
and  turning  his  back  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  conversed  with  them  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  You  must  make  me  of  use,"  he  said, 
"  send  me  anywhere,  do  with  me  what 
you  will." 

"  Blanche,"  began  Conway,  and  could 
not  get  out  another  word. 

"I  was  going  to  propose,"  said  Yilleroy, 
"  to  go  to  your  sister,  and  bring  her  either 
here,  or  ....  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cecil  quietly,  "  or  to  Deer- 
ham,  perhaps  she  will  prefer  being  near." 

"  You  authorize  me,"  said  Villeroy,  "  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  protect  her  ?" 

*'Yes,  indeed,  since  you  are  so  kind," 
answered  Cecil,  "  you  and  Rosamond  are 
true  friends,  and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
remember  it  when  I  perhaps  shall  have 
little  other." 

"  Never  doubt — never  fear,"  said  Ville- 
roy, "  I  can  not,  will  not  believe  that  in 
England  an  innocent  man  can  be  ac- 
counted guilty.  This  is  bad — but  I  feel 
confident  it  is  the  worst,  and  you  show 
all  the  courage  that  I  expected  you  would, 
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and  more  self-command,  dear  old  fellow. 
I  am  proud  of  my  friend." 

Cecil  changed  colour  and  turned  away. 
Villeroy  saw  that  he  could  not  bear  more 
and  retain  his  composure,  so  he  quickly 
continued  in  his  former  cheerful  every-day 
tone. 

"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do?  tell 
me,  Miss  Granville,  for  I  trust  entirely  in 
you." 

'^I  know  of  nothing,"  said  she,  "but 
shall  I  write  one  line  to  Blanche  ?"  and  she 
looked  appealingly  towards  her  cousin. 

"  Do,"  he  said. 

And  Eosamond  flew  to  the  table  Mr. 
Henshawe  had  just  left,  and  wrote  a  few 
hurried  lines. 

"  Dear  Blanche, 

"  Your  brother  has  given  me  leave  to 

send  you  a  line — my  dearest  cousin,  in  this 

hour    of  deep  sorrow  we   must  unite  to 

comfort   and   assist    dear   Cecil.     All  my 
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heart  is  in  this  wish — I  have  no  other  in 
the  whole  world.  Will  you  come  here  to 
Crown-Harden  ?  Oh  !  if  you  will,  I  could 
serve  you  on  my  knees !  May  you  be 
supported. 

"  Your  most  unhappy  cousin, 

"  EOSAMOND." 

She  gave  it  to  Villeroy  without  showing 
it  to  Cecil. 

"  You  had  better  go  at  once,"  said 
Conway,  "if  she  heard  it  unprepared  it 
would  be  too  great  a  shock." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Yilleroy,  "  but  no 
trains  start  for  an  hour,  let  me  stay  till 
then." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  however,  a  fly 
drove  up,  with  a  respeetable  man  inside, 
whose  uniform  at  once  proclaimed  his 
duties.     Mr.  Henshawe  came  up  to  Cecil. 

"  Mr.  Conway,"  he  said,  *'  believe  me  T 
deeply  regret  having  to  request  you  .  .  .  ." 

VOL.   III.  G 
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'' I  understand,"  said  Cecil,  rising  im- 
mediately, "  Eosamond,  good-bye." 

He  pressed  her  hand  fervently,  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  while  Villoroy,  almost  as 
pale  as  Cecil,  accompanied  him  to  the 
door,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  carriage 
tillit  droTe  off,  when  he  went  back  into  the 
room.  At  this  moment  even  Stephen 
Granville  looked  grave. 

*'  I  will  go  up-stairs  now,"  Rosamond 
said  faintly.  Yilleroy  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  gently  supported  her  to  her  door,  for 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  Mrs. 
Benson  came  up  from  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor,  her  tears  falling  fast,  and 
received  Rosamond  half  lifeless  in  her 
arms. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  Rosa- 
mond threw  herself  on  the  floor. 

"  Do  lie  on  the  bed,  my  dear,  do  now," 
entreated  Mrs.  Benson. 

'*  No,  no,  no,"  said  Rosamond,  ''  here.' 
Mrs.  Benson  lifted  her  head,    and  put  a 
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pillow  under  it,  and  there  the  poor  girl 
lay  and  would  not  be  comforted.  Her 
only  words  were — 

"  Let  no  one  in.  I  will  not  see  any 
one." 

Villeroy  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
place  where  Blanche  now  was  staying. 
He  had  not  inquired  of  Cecil,  for  he  saw 
that  to  name  her  even  was  agony  to  him, 
and  Kosamond  was  far  more  unfit  than 
he  to  give  him  the  information  he  needed. 
After  some  hesitation  he  felt  himself 
obhged  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Benson  ;  he  accord- 
ingly went  to  Rosamond's  door,  and 
tapping  softly  said  he  wished  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Benson. 

Eosamoud  on  hearing  some  one  at  her 
door,  started  up  wildly.  "  Something  has 
happened,  open  the  door,  see  what  it  is." 

Villeroy  and  the  housekeeper  had  a 
short  conference,  and  the  latter,  returning 
to  the  room,  told  Eosamond  what  he  had 
asked. 

G  2 
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"Near  Holland  Abbey,  his  uncle's  place, 
under  the  name  of  Crawford,  Forest 
Lodge,"  she  said,  repeating  mechanically 
the  words  imprinted  on  her  memory. 

On  hearing  them  Villeroy  started;  he 
felt  certain  that  his  friend  had  taken  the 
situation  he  had  mentioned,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  endure  the  idea  of 
Blanche  and  Cecil  having  submitted  to 
such  humiliation.  He  walked  hastily  a 
few  paces  then  stopped  short ;  alas !  it 
mattered  little  now,  for  far  deeper  grief 
and  graver  sorrows  were  before  her,  and  it 
was  he  who  was  to  bring  them  to  her 
knowledge.  He  longed  to  clasp  her  in 
his  arms  and  shield  her  from  the  world 
and  all  that  was  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

T  riLLEROY  arrived  at  Holland  Abbey, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  uncle, 
for  he  seldom  visited  him,  and  never  un- 
announced and  uninvited. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Sir 
Philip  ;  '*  is  your  mother  ill  ?" 

'*  No,"  Villeroy  answered,  '^  but  my 
dearest  friend  is  in  great  trouble." 

"  And  pray  who  may  your  dearest  friend 
be  ?"  asked  Sir  Philip  satirically. 

"  Cecil  Conway,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What !  the  fellow  who  stole  the  will  ?" 

''  Who  is  falsely  accused  of  so  doing," 
said  Villeroy. 
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'*  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  his  uncle  contemp- 
tuously; "  but  what  do  you  post  down 
here  for  ?" 

"  To  see  Blanche  Conway.  Heaven  grant 
she  may  have  heard  nothing." 

''  She  knows  nothing  about  it ;  but  what 
should  you  see  her  for  ?  I  don't  see  what 
business  it  is  of  yours/' 

'*  Then  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  uncle  : 
because  I  love  her." 

"  Fiddlestick  !  love  !  What's  the  use  ? 
you  can  do  her  nothing  but  mischief." 

''  If  she  will  accept  me,  I  will  marry  her 
to-morrow,"  said  Yilleroy  impetuously. 

''  Marry !  you're  mad,  boy ;  don't  talk 
such  nonsense  to  me." 

''  I  mean  to  do  it,"  said  Yilleroy. 

"  You  had  better  not.  I  know  the  whole 
case.  The  man  will  be  convicted — so  much 
I  can  tell  you ;  penal  servitude  for  life — a 
felon,  a  convict,  a  galley-slave — nothing 
better — Henry  Yilleroy's  brother-in-law  ! 
a  convict's  sister  his  bride  !" 
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**  Yes,"  said  Yilleroy,  ''  and  every  shil- 
ling I  possess  would  I  spend  in  his  service 
if  it  could  save  him." 

"Damon  and  Pythias!"  shouted  Sir 
Philip,  with  a  roar  of  laughter;  ^' stage 
rant — all  stage  rant,  I  say." 

"  Only  that  it  is  the  simple  truth,"  said 
Yilleroy. 

*'  Then  hear  a  little  more  simple  truth, 
simpleton  that  you  are.  You  expect  my 
money — I  know  it  very  well — and  would 
have  had  it  too;  but  it  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  a  felon's  sister." 

''Is  it  possible,"  said  Yilleroy  sternly, 
"  that  you  can  suppose  that  loss  of  money 
would  deter  me,  when  even  dishonour  can- 
not? I  do  not  blind  myself ;  it  is  dishonour 
to  my  name,  though  the  love  of  Blanche 
would  be  an  honour  to  me  ;  and  if  I  can 
win  it,  so  I  shall  esteem  it." 

'*  Mad — young — foolish — Don  Quixotical ! 
What  do  you  think  your  mother  will 
say?" 
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"  She  will  not  like  it,  but  I  cannot  help 
that.  I  think  she  loves  me  well  enough 
to  forgive  it.  But  listen.  They  are  in  the 
depths  of  grief  and  humiliation,  while  inno- 
cent of  all  that  is  imputed  to  them.  I  love 
Blanche — I  long  have  loved  her — and  this 
is  the  time  to  prove  my  faith.  Cannot  you 
see  —  cannot  you  feel  —  that  a  poltroon 
might  desert  her  now,  but  a  man  of  honour 
would  love  her  all  the  more.  As  her  hus« 
band,  I  should  comfort,  support,  raise, 
assist  her;  in  any  other  way  I  can  do 
nothing." 

''  Sacrificing  yourself  and  all  your  family 
for  a  pretty  face  1"  grumbled  Sir  Philip 
more  feebly. 

''  Mine  is  a  true  love,"  answered  Yille- 
roy ;  "  it  has  stood  one  or  two  more  severe 
shocks  than  this.  More  severe,  do  I  say  ? 
To  one  who  has  a  spark  of  manly  feeling 
this  great  sorrow  of  hers  would  endear  her 
a  thousand  times  more ;"  and  he  turned 
hastily  away  and  walked  up  to  the  window. 
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Sir  Philip  Holland  looked  after  him  in 
silence.  Was  he  able  to  feel  that  a  noble 
heart  was  greater  than  a  proud  one ! 

In  any  case  he  saw  that  no  persuasions 
could  change  him. 

"  I  know  my  way  to  the  Lodge,"  said 
Yilleroy,  looking  round.  ''  Excuse  me  if 
I  leave  you  so  soon.  I  dread  lest,  by  any 
cruel  indiscretion,  she  should  hear  the  sad 
news  before  I  see  her." 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Phihp,  "I  dine  at 
half-past  seven.  You  will  not  have  much 
time." 

'*  If  I  am  late,  pray  excuse  me.  I  do  not 
care  about  dinner." 

"  Pray  do  you  care  about  living  at  all  ?" 
shouted  Sir  Philip. 

**  Not  much,  if  I  fail  in  this,"  said  Yille- 
roy. 

"  Pish  !  Ague,  typhus,  scarlet  fever  not 
so  bad  as  your  disease.  Well,  your  cure^s 
at  hand.  If  she  takes  you,  your  illness 
will  soon  be  over.     If  you  like,"  he  added, 
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following  Yilleroy  to  the  door,  and  shout- 
ing after  him,  "  you  may  bring  your  doll, 
your  idol,  your  waxen  image  here.  I 
won't  insult  her." 

Then  after  his  nephew  had  left  the 
house,  he  comforted  himself  by  calling  him 
fool,  dolt,  idiot,  and  a  few  worse  words 
still. 

On  arriving  at  the  Lodge  Yilleroy  was 
shown  straight  into  the  small  cottage  room 
where  Blanche  sat  writing. 

She  started  up,  looking  anxiously  at 
him. 

"  You  have  bad  news  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"Is  my  brother  ill  ?" 

*'  He  is  not  ill,"  said  Yilleroy,  taking  her 
hand. 

"  Is  he  alive?"  she  asked,  pale  as  death. 

"  Yes,  and  in  good  health,"  he  replied. 

"  But  there  is  something,"  she  said, 
sitting  down.  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Yilleroy. 
Tell  me — the  worst  will  be  better  than 
suspense.     Not  ill  ?     What  can  it  be  ?" 
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"  I  hardly  know  bow  to  explain  the  un- 
happy circumstances  that  have  brought 
trouble  on  him,"  he  said 

''What  do  you  mean — some  debt — an 
arrest  ?"  asked  Blanche. 

"  Something  of  that  nature,"  said  Yille- 
roy,  reluctantly  ;  "  but  not  for  debt." 

"  Arrested,  and  not  for  debt !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  but  how  is  that  possible  ? 
What  can  it  be  ?  Pray,  Mr.  Yilleroy,  do 
not  fear  to  tell  me  the  worst,  since  he  lives 
and  is  well.  I  am  not  very  susceptible.  1 
see  it  is  something  serious,  and  that  you 
are  kindly  unwilling  to  give  me  pain." 

"  Blanche,"  he  said,  with  emotion, 
"  what  I  feel  towards  you  is  something 
far  stronger  than  kindness.  It  is  love  the 
most  sincere.  I  cannot  deny  that  your 
brother  is  in  a  difficulty,  that  you  will 
suffer  sorrow.  Would  to  heaven  that  you 
would  give  me  the  right  to  comfort  and 
stand  by  you.  I  well  know  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  speak  of  myself,  when  all 
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your  feelings  are  engrossed  by  thoughts  of 
your  brother.  It  may  seem  almost  like 
selfishness,  but  it  is  not.'* 

''No,  dear  Mr.  Yilleroy,"  Blanche  re- 
plied, "  it  is  most  generous,  situated  as  we 
are — humbled,  disinherited,  perhaps  worse. 
But  tell  me  of  my  brother.  I  cannot  think 
ofmyself  while  in  anxiety  about  him.  What 
is  it?" 

Villeroy  perceived  that  Blanche  little 
foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  misery  before 
her.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  have  to  un- 
fold the  terrible  truth. 

"  You  know  that  your  uncle's  will  was 
in  the  keeping  of  Miss  Granville  ?" 

''  Yes,"  she  answered. 

''In  an  antique  cabinet,  locked  by  a 
key  of  peculiar  shape.  The  will  was  there 
safe  a  fortnight  ago.  Since  then  the  key 
has  not  been  out  of  Miss  Granville's  pos- 
session, except  once  when  Cecil  took  some 
letters  out  of  that  cabinet.  An  hour  later 
the  will  had  disappeared,  and   Cecil  had 
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hastily  left  the  house — in  reality  to  avoid 
a  meeting  with  Stephen  Granville,  but  the 
disappearance  was  unfavourable.  Measures 
were  taken  against  him,  but  he  could  no- 
where be  found.  Miss  Granville  had  been 
able  to  find  him  shelter  and  concealment 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  last  night  he  gave 
himself  up." 

"  Of  what  do  they  accuse  him  ?"  ex- 
claimed Blanche. 

"Of  abstracting  the  will,"  Villeroy 
answered. 

"  Monstrous  !  ridiculous  !  no  one  would 
credit  it  for  a  moment,"  said  Blanche, 
haughtily. 

"  No  friend  of  his  would,"  said  Villeroy. 

"  Nor  any  other  person  !"  she  asserted. 
"  Cecil  Conway  steal  a  will !  absurd,  an 
invention  of  his  enemies  !  what  does  he 
mean  to  do  ?" 

Villeroy  looked  down,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  tell  her  that  he  was  now  in  prison 
on  the  charge  ?  At  last  he  said, 
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"  Miss  Granville  is  in  deep  distress  on 
his  account ;  I  have  a  letter  to  you  from 
her.  You  may  believe  in  her  sincerity,  I 
assure  you,  she  earnestly  prays  you  to  go 
to  her  at  Crown-IIarden." 

*'  Is  Cecil  there?"  she  inquired. 

''  You  would  be  near  him  there,"  Yilleroy 
said,  in  agitation. 

''  Do  you  mean  ?  am  I  to  understand 
that  Cecil  ....  is  he  in  prison  ?  speak  !" 

"  He  is,"  faltered  Yilleroy. 

"  In  prison  !"  And  with  a  cry  of  anguish 
she  sprang  up  with  her  arms  raised  towards 
heaven,  then  fell  back  on  her  chair,  almost 
insensible.  Yilleroy  approached  her.  ''  Let 
me  go  to  him  !  I  must  be  with  him  !  Oh, 
wretched  that  we  are  !" 

"  Dearest  Miss  Conway,  dearest  Blanche ! 
summon  your  courage  !  he  is  so  calm,  so 
undaunted,  if  you  could  see  him  it  would 
compose  your  mind — and  you  shall  see  him. 
I  came  to  escort  you  " 

She  looked  up  wildly  at  him. 
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''  What  is  the  worst  that  can  befall  him  ? 
tell  me,  for  that  worst  will  come.  We  are 
outcasts  and  rejected ;  there  is  no  mercy 
for  us." 

"You  will  find  it  is  not  so,"  he  said, 
gently,  *'  will  not  you  read  Miss  Granville's 
letter?" 

*'  Not  now,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  cannot — 
some  other  time." 

"  Do,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Yilleroy,  who 
thought  that  even  reading  that  might,  in 
some  slight  degree,  assuage  her  first  agony. 
She  took  it  and  put  it  aside. 

'*  I  cannot  care  about  that  or  anything 
now." 

But  it  relates  to  this  ;  pray  look  at  it," 
he  urged. 

Blanche  opened  it,  and  brushing  away 
her  blinding  tears,  with  difficulty  made  it 
out. 

"  You  will  go  to  Crown-Harden,  will  you 
not?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  best ;  but  I  must  be  near 
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near  —  close    to     him.       Can    I    go    to- 
night ?" 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Villeroy,  ''  but  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning;  and  you 
will  look  on  me  as  your  affianced  husband, 
Blanche  ?" 

"  Oh  I  no,  no,  I  would  never  so  disgrace 
you ;  no,  do  not  speak  of  it.  I  could  not 
think  of  such  things  now.  Where  is  he? 
at  Deerham  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Yilleroy,  "I  parted  from 
him  at  Crown-Harden.  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  be  kind  to  him." 

"  Was  Stephen  there  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Yilleroy,  "  but  he  did  not 
speak  a  word." 

"  And  Orlando  Henshawe  ?" 

"  No,  only  old  Mr.  Henshawe." 

"  Rosamond  was  sorry  ?"  she  asked. 

"  She  was  half  broken-hearted  " 

"  Poor  Eosamond  !  poor  Cecil !  and 
I?" 
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*•'  Shall  I  tell  the  good  woman  here  to 
put  up  your  things  ?"  Villeroy  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Blanche,  ''and  Cecil's 
as  well.  Oh!  Mr.  Villeroy!  this  is 
wretched  for  you  !  I  will  not  detain  you 
here." 

"  Let  me  stay  a  little  while,"  begged 
Villeroy,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be 
unendurable  to  her  to  hear  of  aught  else 
but  what  concerned  Cecil,  he  remained 
talking  to  her,  trying  to  put  all  in  the  most 
hopeful  hght,  until  she  was  somewhat  com- 
posed. Then  she  became  so  utterly 
exhausted,  so  wan  and  so  weak  that  he 
persuaded  her  to  go  up  and  retire  to  rest, 
for  he  told  her  she  would  have  a  very 
fatiguing  day  to-morrow. 

He  stayed  below  till  Mrs.  Brewster 
came  down,  saying  she  was  in  bed,  but 
in  a  bad  way,  poor  dear  Miss  ! 

She  wept  herself  to  sleep,  extreme  lassi- 
tude having  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
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bear  more,  and  Yilleroy  returned  sorrow- 
fully to  Holland  Abbey. 

The  butler  informed  him  that  his  master 
wished  Mr.  Yilleroy  to  go  into  the  dining- 
room  to  have  some  dinner,  and  begged 
him  to  be  so  good  afterwards  as  to  join 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  which  he 
did. 

Sir  Philip  accosted  him  with,  "  Well, 
Sir,  are  you  accepted  ?" 

"No,"  said  Yilleroy. 

''Ah  !"  laughed  Sir  Philip,  *'  a  rejected 
swain !  a  disappointed  lover !  indeed  I 
pity  you  !  melancholy  indeed,"  and  he 
laughed  aloud,  while  Yilleroy  sat  grave  and 
unmoved.  "  If  you  intend  self-des- 
truction, pray  wait  till  you  leave  my 
house." 

"  I  am  grieved  it  is  true,"  said  Yilleroy, 
*'  but  it  is  for  her  sorrow,  not  for  myself. 
Yours  is  not  a  very  compassionate  heart. 
Sir  Phihp,  but  I  think  even  you  would 
have  felt  for  her." 
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"  What  does  the  poor  httle  fool  want  to 
do?"  asked  Sir  Phihp. 

"  She  is  going  off  to-morrow  early  to 
her  brother  at  Deerham,"  answered  Vil- 
leroj. 

**  Going  to  mix  herself  up  with  such  an 
awkward  business — she  had  much  better 
keep  out  of  the  way,  clear  of  it  all,"  Sir 
Philip  remarked. 

"You  cannot  suppose  she  would  for- 
sake him  at  such  a  time  !"  Yilleroy  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot.  I 
was  actually  making  use  of  common  sense, 
a  great  mistake.  No  wonder  you  are 
offended." 

"  If  you  w^ere  in  trouble,  would  you 
expect  your  friend  sedulously  to  avoid 
you  ?"  said  Yilleroy. 

"Yes,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  "  but  I  have 
not  a  friend." 

"  J  should  imagine  not,  if  those  are 
your  opinions." 

H  2 
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*'  Quite  clever  1  Pray  "has  your  beloved 
friend  got  Counsel?  I  should  imagine 
not,  as  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat." 

''  As  soon  as  I  have  escorted  Miss  Con- 
Tvaj  to  Crown-Harden,  I  indend  to  go 
up  to  town  and  secure  the  best,"  said 
Villeroy. 

"  For  once  you  show  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  reason  ;  that  is  if 
you  really  want  to  get  the  fellow  off, 
which  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  you 
do!   Eh?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Yilleroy  answered. 
"  It    does    not    signify   a   hang,"    re- 
sumed   Sir    Philip,    ''  whether    he    did   it 
or    not,     good     Counsel      is     the     only 
thing." 

"  You  think  so,"  said  his  nephew.  "  I 
do  not.  But  I  quite  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  able 
lawyer." 

''  Those  gentlemen  cost  a  pretty  sum, 
let  me  tell  you." 
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"  What  of  tliat  ?"  said  Yilleroy. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  to  pay  the  piper ! 
Poor  dupe !" 

"  His  friends  will,"  replied  Yilleroy. 

"  No,  they  won't,"  said  Sir  Philip  fierce- 
ly, "  for  I  shall  pay  it  myself.  He  is  my 
servant." 

*'  Dearest  Uncle  !"  began  Yilleroy. 

''  Oh,  none  of  that,  thank  you,  or  1 
will  fee  the  other  side,  though  I  rather 
wish  him  to  get  off  myself.  Good  night, 
Henry  Yilleroy." 

Yilleroy  pressed  his  old  uncle's  hand. 

"  I  shall  not  see  you  to-morrow,"  he 
said. 

"  Not  unless  you  stay  till  ten  at  break- 
fast," said  his  uncle. 

"  Good-night,  and  thank  you." 

"Now  that  I  can  understand,"  Sir 
Philip  remarked,  **  good-night,  poor  young 
man." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

'FvUE-ING  the  whole  of  the  journey  back 
-^-^  to  Crown-HardeD,  Blanche  scarcely 
exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  her  com- 
panion; she  was  too  ill  to  speak  or  to 
listen,  and  on  reaching  her  destination 
was  in  such  a  state  of  fever  and  exhaus- 
tion that  she  was  conveyed  to  her  room 
and  went  to  bed  at  once. 

Eosamond  and  Mrs.  Benson  watched 
her  through  the  night  by  turns,  for  to- 
wards twelve  o'clock  she  became  delirious, 
talking  hurriedly  in  a  low  voice  of  Cecil, 
Stephen  Granville,  and  above  all  of  her 
uncle.    Every   kind  of  horror  seemed   to 
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encircle   her,    except    tbe    one   that   had 
reality. 

Rosamond  herself  was  so  wearied  out, 
that  she  slept  for  an  hour  or  two  be- 
tween one  and  three  o'clock.  About  five 
Mrs.  Benson  came  in  and  requested  Rosa- 
mond to  go  and  rest. 

She  went  to  her  room  and  threw  open 
her  window.  It  was  the  short  still  time 
before  sunrise  ;  the  mild  air  scented  with 
mignonette  and  early  roses  refreshed 
her ;  the  softened  grey  light,  after  the 
yellow  dull  glare  of  the  night-lamp,  rested 
her  eyes  and  relieved  her  aching  head. 
Instead  of  going  to  bed  therefore,  where 
she  was  sure  she  could  not  have  slept,  she 
wrapped  a  shawl  round  her  and  went 
down  to  compose  herself  by  taking  a  turn 
in  the  quiet  garden. 

She  felt  the  influence  of  the  sweet  and 
gentle  hour ;  her  throbbing  temples  were 
cooled;  a  soft  hope,  she  knew  not  from 
whence,  arose  in  her  heart ;  she  reflected 
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that  it  was  not  chance  or  inexorable 
fate  that  ruled  the  destinies  of  those  she 
loved,  but  the  great  Governor  of  all, 
whose  mercy  was  equal  to  his  power.  She 
was  seated  on  one  of  the  garden  benches 
occupied  by  these  thoughts,  when  a  desire 
seized  her  to  wander  up  towards  the 
tower. 

It  looked  dark  and  gloomy  beneath  the 
trees,  and  that  walk  was  not  calculated 
to  suggest  consolation  or  peace.  There  she 
had  last  seen  Cecil,  but  it  was  a  mournful 
recollection,  which  she  knew  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  recall,  but  a  kind  of 
fascination  drew  her  onwards.  The  grass 
on  the  narrow  path  was  wet  with  the 
night  dew,  and  it  was  folly  to  persevere, 
yet  she  went  on. 

The  tower  rose  grim  and  dark  before 
her;  she  did  not  enter  but  still  pursued 
the  winding,  ascending  path  that  Cecil  had 
last  trod.  Unconsciously  she  was  led  on 
farther  than   she   had   intended,    till    she 
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was  beneatli  the  high,  broken  cliff,  witli  its 
few  ragged  bushes  lodged  here  and  there 
in  crevices  in  its  precipitous  sides.  A  red 
glow  from  the  rising  sun  painted  with  a 
rosy  tinge  the  sandstone  rocks,  while  a 
clear  green  light  quivered  amid  the  trees 
that  were  lately  so  black  and  colourless. 
Then  the  large  crimson  sun  shot  up  above 
the  flat  horizon  below  her,  and  all  was 
transformed  into  a  new  life  ;  a  swift  breeze 
made  music  amoug  the  leaves ;  the  birds 
woke  fully  up,  singing  and  flutteriug;  the 
night  had  passed  away — day  had  come. 

Rosamond,  with  her  large  capacity  for 
participating  in  the  joys  of  nature,  looked 
around  her  with  a  full  heart,  when  a  sight 
she  beheld  a  few  steps  in  front  of  her  gave 
a  sudden  check  to  her  feelings,  while  a  cold 
thrill  ran  through  her. 

What  was  it  that  reflected  the  sunrise 
glow  in  a  pool  of  deep  purple  with  a  ver- 
milion shimmer  on  its  surface,  lying  there 
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in  a  small  hollow  in  tlie  stone — a  glaring 
witness,  though  a  silent  one  ? 

With  a  face  chill  as  ice,  a  deadly  pale- 
ness on  her  features,  a  cramp  of  horror 
seizing  her  heart,  she  stepped  forward  and 
looked  down.  Yes,  it  was  blood,  of  which 
drops  and  trails  were  before  and  around 
her.  Glancing  rapidly  round,  she  soon  be- 
held the  cause.  There,  with  outstretched 
arms — his  head  lying  buried  in  the  long, 
rank  grass  and  the  gorse-bushes — lay  in  a 
slanting  direction  across  the  path  the 
body  of  a  man. 

She  stared  in  motionless  terror,  but  even 
then  mercy  and  pity  prompted  her,  all 
shuddering  as  she  was,  to  advance  one 
step  nearer  to  see  if  he  still  breathed. 
One  hand  doubled  closely,  as  if  in  a  last 
agony,  was  within  her  reach.  In  shrinking 
terror  she  barely  touched  it;  no  marble 
could  be  so  cold — it  was  death. 

Excitement  leant  her  strength.  She 
hastened   back   to   the   house,  where   the 
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servants  were  already  up,  and,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  white  as  snow  and 
almost  as  cold,  scarcely  able  to  articulate 
the  words,  she  told  the  housekeeper  and 
old  Benson  that  a  dead  man  lay  outside. 

«  But  hush  !"  she  said,  "  do  not  let  Miss 
Conway  hear  anything." 

Benson  quietly  called  the  man-servant 
and  one  of  the  grooms.  They  took  a  light 
sofa  of  cane-work  out  of  the  inner  hall, 
and  Rosamond,  leaning  on  Benson's  arm, 
led  them  up  to  the  place. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Benson,  raising 
the  wretched  form,  "it  is  Mr.  Orlando 
Henshawe." 

Rosamond  was  seated  on  the  bank,  some 
little  distance  off  with  averted  head. 

"  Look  here.  Sir,"  said  the  groom,  "  he 
has  something  in  his  hand." 

"  Leave  it  alone.  Just  as  we  find  him, 
carry  him  in." 

One  or  two  other  men,  who  had  followed 
at  a  little  distance,  now  stole  quietly  up. 
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"  Here  is  a  handkerchief  all  over  blood." 

"  Put  it  on  the  sofa  by  his  side," 
said  old  Benson,  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the   sickening  sight. 

-'  You  men  carry  him  carefully  into 
the  little  parlour  next  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  mind  that  nothing 
is  touched.  I  will  follow  you  with 
Miss    Granville  in    a   few   minutes." 

Rosamond  had  nearly  fainted  away, 
and  it  was  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  she  was  able  slowly  to  retrace 
her  steps  homeward,  pausing  and  rest- 
ing to  recover  herself  from  time  to 
time. 

One  or  two  policemen,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Inspector,  were  already 
in  the  hall,  sent  for  at  the  first  alarm, 
no  one  knew  by  whom,  but  all  was 
silent  and  still  as  the  grave. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  neither  to 
alarm   Blanche    nor  poor   old  Mr.    Hen- 
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shawe,  who  had  slept  that  night  at 
Crown-Harden, 

About  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Town- 
send,  the  same  to  whom  Cecil  had  de- 
livered himself  up,  made  his  appearance, 
tolerably  recovered  from  his  illness. 
He  was  at  his  brother's.  Sir  Charles 
Townsend,  and  Mrs.  Benson,  having 
been  told  that  a  magistrate  ought  to 
be  sent  for,  had  despatched  a  carriage 
for   him. 

On  examination,  a  terrible  wound  was 
found  on  one  side  of  the  unhappy 
man's  head ;  an  artery  had  burst,  the 
bones  of  the  skull  were  fractured,  and 
the  loss  of  blood  had  been  excessive. 
A  heavy  bludgeon  lay  by  his  side,  and 
tightly  grasped  in  his  hand  was  a 
small  pocket-book  of  Russia  leather, 
bound  and  clasped  with  gold  ;  the 
Inspector  turned  it  about,  and  handed 
it  to  the  magistrate,  next  to  whom 
stood   Mrs.    Benson. 
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"  Good  Lord  !"  exclaimed  the  poor 
woman,    ''  why   that's   Master    Cecil's !" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it;  his 
initials  were  engraved  on  a  small  shield 
inside,  and  within  were  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  as  well  as  a  few  cards 
with  his  name. 

Moreover,  on  examining  the  hand- 
kerchief which  was  saturated  with  blood, 
that  was  also  found  to  be  his.  On 
being  shown  it,  Mr.  Townsend  shook 
his  head  but  made  no  observation. 

''There  seems  no  doubt.  Sir,"  said 
the  Inspector,  "that  Mr.  Cecil  Conway 
had  been  all  the  time  concealed  in  the 
tower.  Mr.  Stephen  Granville  told  me  he 
had  his  suspicions  of  the  fact,  the  very 
evening  before  he  was  taken ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  undoubtedly  the  case. 
I  can  explain  my  reasons  for  thinking 
so  more  fully  hereafter.  I  trust  that 
in  makmg  his  escape  there  was  no 
collision    between    him   and    the     unfor- 
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tunate  man.  There  was  always  a  great 
amount  o£  ill-feeling  between  them — a 
pity  that  Mr.  Orlando  made  himself  so 
officious   in    the   business." 

*'  It  is  strange,  however,"  said  Mr. 
Townsend,  "  that  there  is  no  sign 
whatever  of  the  bludgeon  having  been 
used,  there  is  not  one  drop  of  blood 
on  it." 

"  That  is  curious,  Sir/'  said  the 
officer,  and  they  both  carefully  examined 
it. 

''  Of  course,  Sir,"  said  the  Inspector, 
*'  it  is  not  my  place  to  offer  any 
opinion  whatever.  I  have  merely  to 
state   exactly   what    I    saw." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  Townsend, 
'*  and  you  must  be  very  careful  to 
make  no  observations,  or  comments 
whatever." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Townsend  entered  the 
housekeeper's  rooui,  and  inquired  whether 
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Mr.  Hensliawe,  senior,  knew  o£  the  terrible 
calamity. 

"  My  husband  has  just  been  with  him, 
Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Benson.  "  He  is  greatly 
shocked  and  distressed,  poor  old  gentle- 
man. He  will  leave  to-day  for  his  own 
house  at  Deerham.  He  has  long  been 
unfit  for  business,  poor  gentleman,  or  he 
would  not  have  left  matters  all  unsettled 
so  long.  A  pity  he  had  not  given  it  up 
before;  but  I'm  sorry  for  him,  I'm  sure. 
We  don't  mean  to  let  Miss  Conway  know 
anything  about  it  a  present.  She  is  much 
too  ill  to  move  from  her  bed ;  and  for- 
tunately the  part  of  the  house  where  she 
is,  is  so  separated  from  this  that  neither 
she  nor  poor  Miss  Eosamond  need  be 
troubled  more." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Townsend. 
''  All  can  be  done  quietly,  if  you  take 
care  that  no  gossip  goes  into  the  ladies' 


rooms." 


ril   take  care,  Sir.     We   expect    Mr. 
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\illeroy  soon ;  be  will  be  of  great  use.  I 
shall  be  glad  when  he  comes." 

*'  Of  course  there  must  be  an  in- 
quest," said  Mr.  Townsend.  "  I  wish  it 
could  take  place  at  Deerham.  The  body 
might  be  removed  thither." 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Townsend  this 
was  done  at  once ;  and  an  hour  before 
poor  old  Mr.  Henshawe  took  his  departure 
from  Crown-Harden  the  remains  of  his  son 
were  conveyed  to  the  hotel  at  Deer- 
ham. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  inquest,  where 
it  was  considered  that  sufficient  suspicion 
fell  on  Cecil  Conway  to  warrant  farther 
investigations. 

Stephen  Granville  was  present  at  the 
inquest ;  even  he  was  awed  into  silence. 
The  fearful  aspect  of  his  former  companion 
struck  a  new  sense  of  dread  into  his  hard 
heart.  He  returned  to  Crown-Harden  in 
the  evening,  gloomy  and  sullen. 

VOL.    Til.  I 
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Though  all  was  cautiously  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  Rosamond,  yet  an  instinct 
warned  her  that  in  the  awful  fate  of 
Orlando  Henshawe  might  lurk  some  danger 
to  Cecil.  How  could  those  fearful  blows 
have  been  inflicted  ?  Who  could  have  any 
interest  in  murdering  the  wretched  man  ? 
And  with  whom,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances could  the  death-struggle  have  taken 
place  ? 

She  was  confident  as  ever  of  her 
cousin's  perfect  innocence,  but  could  it  be 
proved  ? 

Where  was  the  will — who  was  the 
murderer  ?  Was  there  some  secret,  un- 
guessed  enemy  prowling  around  them,  who 
had  mysteriously  brought  death  and  agony 
into  their  quiet  home  ? 

The  idea  was  horrible.  A  wild,  feverish 
restlessness  beset  her.  She  had  dosed 
uneasily  for  a  short  time  as  she  lay  on  her 
bed,  where  her  maid  had  placed  her,  but 
she  soon  woke  up,  and  thought  and  won- 
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dered,  and  mused  till  all  seemed  unreal 
and  uncertain  as  a  frightful  nightmare. 
At  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  endure 
the  torture  of  enforced  stillness  any  longer, 
she  arose  and  went  down-stairs.  They 
had  left  her,  hoping  she  was  asleep  and 
would  have  a  good  rest. 

She  found  Yilleroy  in  the  large  empty 
drawing-room.  Mrs.  Benson,  who  had 
been  giving  him  an  account  of  Blanche 
and  answering  his  inquiries,  had  just 
left  him.  Rosamond  advanced  towards 
him,  feeling  it  a  rehef  to  her  misery  to  see 
him  there. 

"They  tell  me  Blanche  is  better,"  he 
said. 

Rosamond  turned  her  large  woe-begone 
eyes  silently  on  him. 

*'I  have  seen  Cecil  to-day,"  he  said 
gently. 

'*  Will  this  horrible  death— will  it  affect 
him  ?"  she  asked  tremulously. 

I  2 
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'*!  scarcely  know/'  said  Villeroy. 

*"'  Has  be  heard  of  it  ?  Does  he  think 
it  may  injure  him  ?"  she  inquired. 

"I  fear  he  does,"  answered  Yilleroy, 
"  but  he  shows  much  more  strength  of 
character  than  one  could  have  expected. 
Such  a  gay,  thoughtless  fellow  as  he 
was." 

"  Dear,  dear  Cecil,"  said  Rosamond, 
weeping.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Yilleroy  !  I  wish  so 
much  to  see  him — I  must !  may  I  not?" 

"  As  for  etiquette,"  replied  Yilleroy, 
"on  such  an  occasion  who  would  think 
of  it  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Rosamond,  *^all  that 
is  nothing ;  but  can  I  ?  Am  I  allowed  ? 
Can  you  take  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  Yilleroy  answered.  "  I 
mean  to  visit  him  every  day  if  I  can,  and 
you  may  go  with  me  whenever  you 
please." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  and  after 
some  pause  continued,  "  I    have   a  wish 
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that  perhaps  you  will  oppose,  but  it  is 
a  stroDg  one." 

''  Tell  it  me,  dear  Rosamond,"  he  said, 
"  I  never  can  oppose  a  wish  of  yours." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  place  where  that 
unhappy  man  was  found." 

Villeroy  was  staggered  ;  it  was  the  last 
spot  he  thought  that  she  would  desire  to 
visit. 

"  It  will  not  be  dark  for  an  hour  or 
two,"  she  resumed ;  "  will  you  take  me 
there  now  ?" 

"  The  place  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined," objected  Villeroy,  *'it  will  only 
shock  you." 

'*  Still  I  wish  it,"  pleaded  Rosamond, 
"  I  so  very  much  wish  it." 

Villeroy  had  always  thought  Rosamond 
a  somewhat  strange  girl,  but  now  more 
than  ever.  He  had  already  discovered 
that,  like  many  gentle  quiet  people,  she 
had  a  very  strong  will,  and  seldom  liked 
to  give  up  w^hat  she  had  set  her  mind  on, 
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but  this  might,  lie  imagined,  be  a  natural 
trait  of  the  sex.  In  this  case,  however, 
her  determination  caused  him  some  sur- 
prise ;  he  would  have  supposed  it  the  spot 
which  of  all  others  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  and  avoided,  for  it  was  evident  she 
had  not  recovered  the  shock  to  her  nerves. 
She  trembled,  at  the  least  sound  she 
started  violently,  her  eyes  were  wild  and 
hollow,  and  there  was  an  involuntary 
twitching  movement  about  her  lips.  He 
gazed  on  her  in  speechless  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  T  dread  it — it  is 
horrid,  but  I  must — I  feel  it  a  necessity 
to  go.     You  will  not  let  me  go  alone  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  Yilleroy  answered. 

"Let  Benson  come  too,"  she  said,  "let 
him  follow." 

Yilleroy  accompanied  her  down-stairs, 
leaving  orders  for  Benson  to  come  after 
them,  and  he  and  Rosamond  again  took 
their  way  along  the  narrow  green  path 
that  had  ever  been  so  solitary,  but  latterly 
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had  been  trod  by  so  many  rough  feet,  and 
had  borne  so  dismal  a  burden.  It  seemed 
as  if  unsympathising  nature  for  once 
mourned  with  those  who  mourned. 
Heavy  sullen  clouds  hung  motionless 
above,  one  or  two  large  rain  drops  fell  at 
intervals,  almost  like  tears.  The  air  was 
oppressive,  as  if  clogged  with  foul  exhal- 
ations, one  could  almost  fancy  it  bore  the 
faint  scent  of  death. 

Neither  spoke  one  single  word  ;  at  last 
they  reached  the  place. 

"  Look  about,  everywhere,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, "  try  to  find  some  sign." 

At  her  request  Villeroy,  as  well  as  her- 
self, searched  all  around — uselessly  as  he 
believed.  Old  Benson  came  up  by-and- 
by,  and  joined  them. 

The  poor  old  man  had  really  feared  the 
lonely  walk,  overhung  with  trees,  more 
than  ever  gloomy  this  dark  evening, 
haunted  as  it  was  by  such  fearful  recollec- 
tions, and  had  brought  with  him  a  sharp 
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boy  of  fourteen,  a  protege  of  the  old 
butler's  who  sometimes  acted  as  page,  but 
now  wore  his  usual  boy's  dress. 

''  Search  about,  Benson,"  said  Eosa- 
mond  eagerly. 

Villeroy  looked  at  her  almost  in  alarm  ; 
was  she  delirious,  was  she  mad  ?  had 
grief,  fatigue,  and  terror  overturned  the 
balance  of  her  brain  ? 

''Oh,  Sandy!"  she  exclaimed,  turning 
to  the  boy.  *'  Cannot  you  find  something  ? 
— something  to  speak  for  him  ?" 

The  boy  looked  at  her  in  earnest  in- 
quiry a  minute,  then  her  meaning  seemed 
at  once  to  strike  him,  he  plunged  into 
the  bushes,  beating  about  in  every  direc- 
tion. There  they  remained,  and  con- 
tinued their  hopeless,  fruitless  search  for 
what  appeared  to  Villeroy  an  endless 
length  of  time. 

Suddenly  Rosamond  gave  a  start,  and 
caught  hold  of  Villeroy' s  arm. 
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Did  jou   not  hear  ?  Hark  !"  she  said, 


"  listen. 


Yilleroy  gazed  in  alarm  at  her  pale 
face,  she  was — she  must  be  mad.  She 
held  up  one  hand  intent,  then  he  heard 
a  distant  call  ;  Benson  also  came  for- 
ward. 

"  The  boy  is  calling,  I  think.  Sir." 

*'  Come  on,  come  on,"  said  Rosamond, 
in  violent  agitation,  a  scarlet  flush  flying  to 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  sparkling,  "  did  not  I 
tell  you  so  ?  come  on." 

They  turned  some  steps  backward 
towards  the  tower  ;  a  hurried  rushing  was 
heard  through  the  bushes  of  some  one 
rapidly  descending  the  steep  wooded  slope, 
and  soon  Sandy  ran  panting  and  breathless 
down  to  them.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
pointed  eagerly  upwards. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  ?  what  have  you 
seen  ?"  asked  Yilleroy. 

*'  There  it  is,"  he  panted,  "  that  will  save 
him,  Ma'am." 
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"  Pray  speak  out,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
inquired  Villeroy. 

"  There,"  answered  the  boy,  "  Orlando 
Henshawe  fell  down  the  crag  ;  there  hangs 
his  watch  and  chain  dangling  to  a  branch 
half  way  down — must  have  caught  him  as 
he  fell." 

''  Go,  Mr.  Villeroy,"  exclaimed  Eosa- 
mond,  "  bring  witnesses — bring  that  man, 
that  he  may  see  it  as  it  is.  Go ;  I  will 
stay  here." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  here,  Eosamond,  in 
this  state,"  said  Villeroy. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  yes,  if  you  would  have  me 
live.  Go,  fetch  them,  let  them  see  it — it 
may  fall — it  may  be  removed — they  may 
say  it  is  a  plot — they  may  still  say  that 
man's  blood  is  on  his  hands." 

"  No,  Ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  "  they  can't 
say  that,  it  cannot  be  removed,  no  one 
can  reach  it.  I  could  not.  It  is  a  wild 
brier,  a  sort  of  thorn-bush.  There  is  not 
room  for  a  dog  to  stand  there." 
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"  Go,"  repeated  E/Osamond,  "  I  will  stay 
here,  I  will.  I  will  keep  watcli.  It  will 
get  dark.  Mr.  Yilleroy,  go  as  I  bid 
you." 

"  I  will  stay  with  Miss  Granville,"  said 
Benson,  *^  perhaps  Sandy  might  stay  with 
us." 

"Yes,"  assented  Yilleroy,  and  ♦ran  at 
full  speed  down  towards  the  house,  anxious 
to  lose  no  time.  Rosamond  sat  on  the 
bank  near  the  path,  not  speaking,  but  only 
casting  anxious  looks  towards  the  house. 
Benson  sat  a  little  way  behind  her,  and 
Sandy  walked  impatiently  up  and  down, 
looking  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  verify  the  discovery  he  had 
made. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  In- 
spector, who  had  left  a  policeman  at  Crown- 
Harden,  had  come  over  to  see  if  anything 
more  had  been  found,  and  to  learn  generally 
what  was  going  on. 

He   immediately  accompanied  Mr.   Yil- 
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leroy  up  to  the  shrubbery- walk,  listening 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  of 
the  watch  had  been  made.  Sandy  ran 
down  to  meet  them  when  he  heard  them 
approaching. 

"  We  have  yet  to  see,"  said  the  Inspector, 
''  whether  the  watch,  if  there,  really  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Orlando  Henshawe." 

*'  If  it  does,  it  is,  I  imagine,  conclusive 
that  his  death  was  accidental,"  said 
Villeroy. 

*'  A  strong  presumption  that  it  was  so 
certainly,"  said  the  Inspector,  looking  at 
Rosamond,  for  they  had  now  reached  the 
spot  where  she  sat.  *'  Unless,"  he  added, 
"  there  should  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  flung  down  the  cliff  by 
some  person  above." 

"  Not  by  Mr.  Conway,"  said  Eosamond, 
'*  I  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  tower 
a  day  or  two,  hoping  the  will  would  be 
found,  and  he  left  it  by  this  path,  as  Mr. 
Yilleroy  also  can  testify." 
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The  Inspector  only  bowed,  he  was  not 
displeased  to  find  that  his  surmise  was 
correct  as  to  Cecil's  place  of  concealment. 

*'  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  it  was  not  so  late  in 
the  evening." 

'*  I'll  take  you  where  you  can  see  it  as 
plain  as  my  hat,"  said  Sandy.  *'  I  caught 
a  glimmer  of  something  that  looked  very 
queer  from  below  as  I  was  scrambling  about 
among  the  stones  and  bushes.  '  That's  an 
odd  sort  of  fruit  to  hang  on  a  bough,'  I 
says  to  myself,  and  I  climbed  up  to  where 
I  got  a  good  sight  o£  it ;  so  can  you,  Sir, 
if  you  come  this  way.  Please,  Sir,  who 
will  the  watch  belong  to  ?"  added  Sandy, 
who,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, always  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for 
his  own  interests. 

"  If  we  can't  give  you  that  watch,  you 
shall  have  another,"  said  Yilleroy. 

He  and  Sandy  clambered  up,  followed  at 
some  distance  by  the  Inspector,  who,  being 
a  stout  man,  was  not  so  agile  as  his  com- 
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panions,  to  a  spot  from  whence  they  could 
see  distioctly  above  them  the  gold  watch 
of  Orlando  Henshawe  swaying  to  and  fro 
as  the  wind  moved  the  long,  waving  branch 
of  wild  rose  to  which  was  securely  attached 
the  double  gold  chain  that  he  used  as  a 
watch-guard,  being  strongly  entangled  in 
a  forked  twig  of  the  bough.  The  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  caught  it,  and  from  where 
they  now  stood  it  glimmered  against  the 
dark  back-ground  like  a  star. 

"  If  we  could  get  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
we  should  probably  see  marks  at  the  place 
where  he  fell,''  said  the  Inspector. 

*'  That's  easily  done,"  said  Sandy  ;  "  we 
must  clamber  back  a  bit  towards  the  tower 
and  there  we  can  get  up  if  we  look  sharp." 

The  officer  did  not  much  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  the  rugged  and  dangerous  way,  but 
was  too  spirited  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck,  as  he  always  explained 
when  he  told  the  story  afterwards,  they  all 
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tLree  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  almost 
precipitous  range. 

They  walked  along  until  thej  arrived 
just  above  the  crevice  where  grew  the 
brier.  There  they  beheld,  shuddering, 
clear  proof  of  the  wretched  man's  last 
struggle. 

An  elder-bush  that  grew  some  way  below 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  was  torn  and 
partly  dragged  away  by  the  roots ;  his 
convulsed  hands  had  clutched  it  in  the 
agony  of  a  momentary  suspense,  and  it 
was  evident  that  when  this  frail  support 
gave  way,  part  of  his  dress,  as  he  was  fall- 
ing, got  entangled  in  the  tough  boughs  of 
the  brier,  for  they  saw  also  a  shred  of 
white  linen  caught  in  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  watch. 

"  This  place  must  be  guarded,"  said  the 
officer ;  *'  to-morrow  we  must  find  means 
to  get  possession  of  the  watch  and  the 
scrap  of  linen.  I  will  send  one  of  my  men 
up   here,  he  shall  stay  all  night;  in  the 
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morning  we  can  let  down  a  man  by  a 
rope." 

''Then,'*  said  Yilleroy,  "if  you  will 
wait  here,  I  will  only  go  for  the  young 
lady,  and  send  your  policeman  up  to 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  the  Inspector. 
"  There's  one  thing  puzzles  me,  how 
could  he  have  got  hold  of  Mr.  Conway's 
pocket-book  and  his   handkerchief?" 

"  That  is  a  mystery,"  answered 
Yilleroy.  "  I  will  be  here  early  in  the 
morning.     When    shall   you    come  ?" 

"  At   seven.    Sir." 

"  Very  well,"  and  Yilleroy  hastened 
down    to   Rosamond. 

''  Is   it    so  ?"    she   asked. 

"  Yes,"  Yilleroy  replied,  ''  and  of  this 
Cecil  is  acquitted  beyond  a  doubt  in 
the  eyes  of  all  —  it  is  an  omen  of 
good." 

He  gave  Rosamond  his  arm,  and  half 
carried    her    down    to     the    house.      He 
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promised  to  call  at  Crown-Harden  as 
soon  as  the  watch  was  recovered,  tell 
her  the  result,  and  escort  her  to 
Deerhara,  if  she  so  wished  it,  to  visit 
Cecil.  It  was  too  late  to  see  him,  or 
communicate  with  him  that  night,  much 
as  Yilleroy  regretted  having  to  leave 
him  in  ignorance  of  what  had  occurred ;  for 
though  Cecil  had  said  little  on  hearing 
the  fate  of  Orlando  Henshawe,  he  had 
felt  that  the  clouds  were  darkening 
above  his  head. 

However,  though  Villeroy  was  unable 
to  relieve  his  mind  on  this  point  that 
same  evening,  he  wrote  a  note  to  him 
rehearsing  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  proper  authority 
at  the  prison,  who  promised  that  it 
should  be  conveyed  to  him  the  first 
thing   on   the   following   morning. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

T)EFOEE  seven,  Yilleroy  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  chffs  above  the  shrub- 
bery path,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  had  already  assembled,  among 
them  Mr.  Bissett,  the  rival  lawyer  to 
Mr.  Henshawe  at  Deerham,  and  Mr. 
Warren,  the  principal  medical  man  of  the 
place. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  lower 
a  man  with  a  chain  round  his  waist, 
and  a  stout  cable  secured  well  above, 
to  recover  the  watch  and  the  scrap  of 
linen. 

This     was    successfully     accomplished, 
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and  the  man,  with  only  a  few  slight 
bruises  from  jutting  points  of  rock,  safely 
landed  again  on  terra  fir  ma, 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Warren, 'Uhat  is  the 
poor  fellow's  watch,  I  know  it  well — a 
chronometer  of  Dent's ;  cost  a  good  sum 
of  money,  too.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  that.  And  the  piece 
of  linen,  too.  I  noticed  a  slit  in  the 
shirt-sleeve,  where  no  doubt  that  will 
fit  in.  He  was  no  doubt  reaching 
over,  probably  spying  some  object  be- 
low." 

''  I  suppose,"  suggested  some  one,  ''  he 
was  not  flung  over  ?" 

"  Impossible,"  said  Mr.  Bissett, 

"  No,"  said  the  Inspector,  "  there  would 
be  some  sign  of  a  struggle.  The  soil  is 
light  and  &andy;  it  is  quite  undisturbed- 
And  if  vou  look  here,  there  is  a  rotten 
post  and  rail  broken  off  short,  w^here  he 
no  doubt  leant  himself,  or  held  by,  and 
which  has  evidently  given  way." 

K  2 
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"Besides,  Cecil  Conway  was  on  the 
path  below,"  said  Yilleroy,  rather  un- 
advisedly. 

Everyone  turned  towards  him. 

Mr.  Bissett  looked  at  him  keenly. 

*'  We  ought  to  look  at  the  place 
where  poor  Henshawe  fell,'*  said  the 
doctor. 

''  Certainly,'*  agreed  Yilleroy. 

And  he,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr. 
Bissett,  and  the  Inspector  in  the  rear, 
made  their  way  towards  the  path  below, 
where  Orlando  Henshawe  had  been  found. 
The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  conversing 
together  as  they  walked. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Warren,  "  if  any 
evil  surmises  were  afloat  regarding  young 
Mr.  Conway  in  this  matter,  he  is  fully 
exonerated  now." 

"  Unquestionably  so,"  the  lawyer  an- 
swered. "  I  only  wish  the  other  affair 
could  be  cleared  up  as  successfully." 

"  Cecil  Conway  had  no  hand  in  that  any 
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more  than  in  this/'  said  the  doctor, 
heartily.  "  I  would  never  believe  it  of 
him,  if  all  the  judges  in  England  went 
against  him.  But  where  in  Heaven's 
name  is  the  will  ?" 

"  Ah  !  where  is  it?"  said  Bissett. 

"  Why,"  said  Warren,  ''  there  is  no 
proof,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  an 
indication  that  it  ever  was  in  Conway's 
possession." 

"  That's  in  his  favour,  no  doubt," 
Bissett  answered. 

*'  He  knows  no  more  about  it  than  you 
do,  or  I  either,"  said  Yilleroy.  "  Why, 
it  may  have  been  taken  away  days — 
almost  weeks  before  Conway  entered 
the  house.  It  was  missed  the  day  he 
left,  but  it  might  have  been  taken  days 
before." 

"It  is  a  mysterious  business,"  said 
Bissett.  "  Who  could  have  an  interest 
in  the  will  except  the  family  themselves  ? 
If  the   will   does   not   come    to   light,    I 
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myself  own  that  I  do  not  feel  so  con- 
fident that  Miss  Granville  is  altogether 
safe." 

"  If  you  mean  in  the  possession  of 
the  estate,  she  would  be  just  as  glad  to 
have  it  taken  away  from  her  as  some 
people  would  be  to  keep  it.  It  is  a 
source  of  misery  to  her,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  have  attended  her  and  ought  to  know. 
Her  illness  is  entirely  the  result  of  an 
uneasy  mind." 

"  Could  she  have  destroyed  it  herself?" 
exclaimed  the  lawyer,  stopping  short  in  his 
walk. 

"  What !  and  let  her  cousin  suffer  all 
this  for  it  ?"  said  the  doctor.  ''  No,  I 
should  think  not.  Old  Henshawe,  who 
was  really  much,  to  blame  for  leaving 
matters  in  abeyance  as  he  did,  poor  man, 
thoroughly  dinned  it  into  her  ears  that 
she  could  do  nothing,  that  nobody  could 
get  anything  by  it  but  trouble,  that  she 
would  never  have  attempted  such  a  thing ; 
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you  see  tliere  were  plenty  of  witnesses 
heard  it  read,  and  could  swear  to  the 
contents." 

Mr.  Bissett  only  shook  his  head.  *'  An 
easy  convenient  way  of  getting  out  of  a 
difficulty." 

*'  My  idea  is,"  observed  Warren,  *'  that 
we  never  shall  get  out  of  the  difficulty — 
there's  Miss  Granville  been  brought  to 
death's  door;  there's  Miss  Conway  has 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  brain  fever — by 
George,  I  thought  we  were  in  for  it,  but 
she's  getting  round  again ;  there's  poor 
young  Conway  in  prison,  and  how  it  w^ill 
end  for  him  heaven  knows  1  I  don't  see 
my  way.  The  fact  is  the  will  was  a  bad, 
a  wrong,  an  ill-fated  one,  he  ought  never 
to  have  spited  those  young  people  in  the 
cruel  way  he  did — it  has  brought  mis- 
fortune on  all  concerned." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
spot  where  Orlando  Henshawe  met  his 
death. 
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"It  is  surprising  how  he  got  hold  of 
those  articles,  after  receiving  such  in- 
juries, if  it  were  indeed  after,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  Surprising,  but  not  impossible,"  the 
doctor  replied,  "  I  have  known  people 
live  hours  in  that  style.  I  suspect  loss  of 
blood  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
I  can  guess  how  it  all  was — the  unfortunate 
man,  I  imagine,  stumbled  headlong  on, 
perhaps  even  in  his  half-unconscious  state 
scarcely  aware  that  death  was  so  near,  and 
urged  by  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind, 
seized  the  little  book  and  the  handkerchief 
as  proofs  of  Conway's  being  near,  and 
clutched  them  in  his  dying  struggle.  It 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  loosen  his  grasp 
sufficiently  to  get  them  out  of  his  hand. 
The  bludgeon,  if  you  remember,  was 
found  some  distance  behind  the  other 
things.  It  probably  fell  from  his  hand,  as 
he  fell,  and  its  weight  brought  it  down  to 
the  bottom.     It  was  a  formidable  weapon, 
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but  unused.  A  dangerous  instrument, 
whether  intended  for  defence  or  aggres- 
sion." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Bissett,  "it 
was  in  case  of  resistance,  if  he  came 
out  with  the  intention  of  capturing 
Conway." 

"  A  savage  mode  of  proceeding,"  re- 
marked the  doctor,  "  but  he  is  gone  to 
his  account,  poor  creature." 

The  doctor  was  as  near  as  possible  right 
in  his  conjectures. 

Orlando  Henshawe  had  spent  the  night 
before  his  end  at  a  house  between  Crown- 
Harden  and  Deerham,  not  very  far  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Crown-Harden  shrub- 
beries with  some  dissipated  young  men, 
playing  cards  and  drinking  a  good  deal  of 
wine,  but  still  more  whisky  and  water, 
until  long  past  midnight. 

On  leaving  the  party,  heated,  excited, 
half-maddened  with  the  orgies  of  the  night, 
he  felt  the  freshness  of  the  approaching  dav/n 
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cool  liis  burning  eyes  and  forehead,  and 
drawn  towards  the  place  where  Rosamond 
spent  so  much  of  her  solitary  life,  he  walked 
towards  the  tower,  looking  down  on  it  from 
the  elevation  where  he  stood. 

Then  it  was  that  his  sharp  ears 
detected  the  sounds  of  splashing  water 
below  him  ;  in  vain  he  strained  his  sight, 
to  see  was  impossible,  but  the  more  in- 
tently he  listened,  the  more  persuaded  he 
became  that  some  one  was  bathing  in  the 
ancient  reservoir  near  the  tower.  Whence 
could  they  come  in  that  private  and 
secluded  place?  Who  could  it  be  at 
such  an  hour,  and  so  secretly  ? — who 
but  Cecil  Conway  ?  he  waited  till 
every  sound  was  hushed,  until  dawn 
melted  into  day,  then  returned  home 
.more  restless,  suspicious,  eager,  than 
ever. 

That  very  morning  Granville  sug- 
gested the  very  same  idea,  and  the 
visit   with   Turk    to  the   tower    was    the 
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result.  At  first,  Orlando  Henshawe  really 
doubted  ao^ain  —  he  thouo^bt  no  woman 
was  capable  of  so  much  self-possession, 
bat  as  he  reflected  on  it  when  alone, 
his  convictions  returned  stronger  than 
ever.  Rosamond  had  acted  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  that  he,  to  whom  art- 
fulness was  nature,  would  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances.  How  cleverly  she 
had  detained  the  mastifi*  by  her  side,  and 
deterred  him  from  prosecuting  his  search ; 
how  resolutely  she  had  dismissed  them  ;• 
with  what  cool  determination  she  had 
guarded  the  place  1  Yes — Cecil  was  there 
concealed,  cared  for,  cherished  by  Rosa- 
mond, and  a  jealous  fury  gave  a 
tenfold  zest  to  his  hunger  for  ven- 
geance. 

He  was  certain  that  after  the  danger 
they  had  been  in  that  day,  Cecil  would 
lose  no  time  in  quitting  this  place  of 
refuge  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  and 
practicable.     Why  not  that  very  evening? 
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the  longer  he  dwelt  on  the  fancy,  the 
more  assured  he  became  that  that  very 
evening  his  prey  would  escape  him  un- 
less he  crossed  his  purpQse.  An  over- 
whelming desire  at  the  same  time  came 
upon  him  to  seize  his  enemy  himself, 
and  with  his  own  hands  to  foil  his 
endeavour. 

'^  Yes,  young  lady,"  he  muttered  to 
himsell,  "  you  please  to  scorn  and  insult 
me,  but  if  you  will  not  accept  my 
love  you  shall  rue  ifc.  I  can  make 
you  weep,  fair  Eosamond,  if  I  cannot 
make  you  smile.  And  you,  insolent, 
presuming,  vain  coxcomb — I  will  teach 
you  to  repent  your  stolen  interviews, 
your  hours  of  happiness  with  the  girl 
1  love.  You  have  sneered  and  laughed 
at  me,  and  slighted  me,  but  by  the 
Heavens  above  us,  you  shall  tremble 
before  me,  audacious  fool  that  you 
are  !" 

With  such  reflections  he  primed  himself 
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up  to  an  enterprise  that  he  really  dreaded, 
for  in  one  respect  Orlando  Henshawe 
was  different  from  his  friend  Granville 
— he  was  a  coward.  Granville  was 
not.  With  all  his  cruelty,  he  had 
that  last  remnant  of  a  gentleman  left ; 
merciless  as  he  was,  he  knew  not  fear. 
But  Orlando  Henshawe,  with  almost  as 
little  of  pity,  and  more  of  craft,  had  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  timidity  in  his  com- 
position. He  would  rejoice  to  strike  his 
enemy  if  he  could  strike  safely — other- 
wise, he  would  be  very  unwilling  to  deal 
the  blow. 

But  for  once  the  passion  of  his  jealousy 
and  hatred  overcame  his  caution,  and 
armed  with  a  heavy  bludgeon,  as  soon 
as  it  grew  dusk,  he  approached  the  tower 
from  above. 

In  course  of  time  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  of  Cecil  Conway  walking 
rapidly  along  the  path  below.  With 
swift     but     stealthy    paces,    his     enemy 
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kept  time  with  him,  darting  down  cat- 
like watchful  glances  on  young  Conway, 
who  would,  he  knew,  have  to  ascend  the 
chflfs  by  a  dangerous  pathway,  where 
he  could  easily  spring  upon  him  from 
behind  some  rock  or  bush,  and  thus 
taking  him  unprepared,  would  have  so 
great  an  advantage  over  him  that  the 
danger  to  himself  would  be  slight.  He 
saw  too  that  Cecil  was  unarmed,  he  knew 
it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  offer  resist- 
ance, and  place  himself  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion by  so  doing ;  but  if  he  should,  he 
must  use  the  bludgeon  to  stun  him,  or 
bring  him  down — then  with  the  leather 
strap  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  could 
secure  his^  arms,  and  have  him  entirely 
at  his  mercy. 

Thus  he  strode  along,,  gloating  on  his 
expected  triumph,  and  the  wretched  dis- 
comfiture of  the  man  he  hated;  as  he 
thus  pictured  the  coming  event  to  himself, 
Cecil,     all    unconscious    of    the    spy  who 
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watched  Ins  actions,  sat  down  on  a 
large  stone,  and  sent  Ins  silent  farewell 
back  to  Rosamond  and  to  Crown- 
Harden. 

Above,  a  pair  of  Ijnx-like  eyes,  burning 
with  expectation  and  abhorrence,  were 
keenly  fixed  upon  him,  and  a  stealthy  foot 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

Cecil  rose  and  proceeded  onwards, 
thoughtlessly  leaving  behind  tokens  of  his 
presence  :  the  handkerchief  that  had 
cleared  the  gathering  mists  from  his  eyes, 
and  a  little  memorandum-book  that  fell 
out  of  his  pocket  at  the  time  he  pulled  out 
his  handkerchief. 

Henshawe  could  just  discern  the  two  tiny 
objects,  like  faint  specks^  from  above ;  lean- 
ing forward  unguardedly,  the  treacherous 
railing  gave  way  and  he  fell  over  the  brink. 
In  the  agony  of  his  terror  he  caught  hold 
of  the  elder-bush  some  little  way  down  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  hung  there  some  mo- 
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ments    suspended.     After  a  horrible   and 
hopeless   struggle   the   frail  support  gave 
way,  the  brier  just  beneath  tore  and  grazed 
his  outstretched  hands,  entangling  at  the 
same  time  his  watch-guard,  but  did  not 
retard  his  descent  a  moment,  and  he  came 
crashing  down  on  the  hard,  pitiless  ground 
below,   bewildered,  half-stunned,  but  not 
utterly    unconscious.      More   from   a   last 
instinct  of  revenge  than  with  any  settled 
purpose,   he   clutched  those  objects   that 
would  point  out  the  presence  of  his  enemy, 
and  stumbhng  forward  with  a  last  dying 
cry  of  anguish  and  terror,  he  fell  helpless 
across  the  path,  while  the  soft  night  dews 
and  the  rays  of  the  gentle  crescent  moon 
descended  on  the  silent  form. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"1  riLLEROY,  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  gave 
him  a  short  but  clear  account  of  all 
that  had  passed  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  Henshawe's  mode  of  death,  declaring 
that  all  originated  in  the  perseverance  and 
thoughtfulness  of  Rosamond,  and  adding 
that  his  cousin  would  visit  him  that  day. 
Blanche,  he  said,  was  better  and  would 
soon,  he  hoped,  be  able  to  leave  her 
room. 

At  twelve  the  close  carriage  came  to  the 
door,  and  Rosamond,  escorted  by  Yilleroy, 
entering  it,  they  took  their  way  to  the 
county  town,  stopping  at  the  gates  of 
Deerham  prison. 

VOL.   III.  L 
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Eosamond  noticed  neither  the  huge 
grim  fetters  that  surmounted  the  broad 
archway,  nor  the  dreary  stone  staircase, 
worn  by  mournful  footsteps  only,  nor  the 
long,  dull,  blank  corridors ;  she  thought  of 
Cecil  alone.  Her  head  swam  dizzy,  her 
eyes  presented  only  wavering  and  indis- 
tinct objects,  until  the  door  was  opened 
and  Cecil  stood  before  her.  How  altered 
in  those  few  days  !  A  clear,  unchanging 
pallor  had  chased  all  colour  from  his  face ; 
his  blue  eyes  shone  large  and  bright,  the 
very  mirrors  of  truth ;  his  features  seemed 
more  sharply  cut.  She,  who  had  seen  no 
other  thing,  saw  it  all  at  a  glance. 

He  came  forward  and  gently  thanked 
her  for  her  goodness  in  coming ;  she 
tottered  towards  him,  and  with  a  weak 
cry  like  a  dying  child's,  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  that  he  supported  her  in  his 
arms.  He  tenderly  placed  her  on  one  of 
his  only  two  chairs,  and  as  he  stood  by  her, 
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she  rested  her  head  against  his  side ;  she 
looked  up  at  him  as  she  so  leant. 

"  Oh,  Cecil !  T  would  wish  now  to 
die  !" 

'^No,  Rosamond/'  he  answered,  "you 
must  live,  and  love  ;  you  must  be  a  happy 
wife  and  mother,  and  forget  us — no,  I 
cannot  wish  you  to  forget  us  quite — but 
all  this  will  fade  slowly  away,  till  it  seems 
only  the  recollection  of  a  bad  dream. 
When  you  think  of  us,  dear  Rosamond, 
think  of  us  in  our  sorrow,  not  in  our 
bad  days  of  prosperity,  and  then  tender 
and  generous  as  you  are,  you  will  remem- 
ber us  with  a  great  pity  and  a  little 
love." 

Rosamond  took  his  hand  and  kissed 
it. 

*'  Dear  Cecil,"  said  Villeroy,  "  you 
must  not  despond,  you  will  get  through 
this  I  feel  confident." 

"  If  I  escape  the  worst  I  shall  be 
thankful,"     Cecil    said,     "  but    if   I   am 

L  2 
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dragged   out  of  the   mud,  the   stain  can 
never  be  effaced." 

''You  are  innocent  and  unstained," 
said  Rosamond  vehemently,  her  strength 
returning  with  the  excitement  of  her 
feehngs. 

''  Yes,"  Villeroy  observed,  "  and  re- 
member you  have  been  cleared  of  one 
cruel  aspersion." 

"  Through  Rosamond's  wit  and  energy," 
said  Cecil,  ''  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  Oh, 
Rosamond  !" 

''  She  will  never  strike  her  colours," 
exclaimed  Villeroy,  "  nor  I  either." 

"  You  have  proved  yourself  a  true 
friend,"  Cecil  answered. 

"  I  hope  for  a  good  deal  more,"  said 
Villeroy.  ''  I  hope  to  prove  myself  a 
brother  too." 

"  No,  that  is  past,"  Cecil  said,  "  I 
hoped  it  once,  but  not  now.  Poor  little 
Blanche !" 

"  If  Blanche  is  not  for  me,    no  other 
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girl  ever  will  be,"  Yilleroy  exclaimed; 
"  but  now  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  have  you 
any  choice  as  to  the  counsel  we  engage? 
I  am  going  up  to  town  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  everything  of 
the  sort,"  Cecil  replied.  "  I  sometimes 
looked  at  the  police  reports  in  the  papers, 
and  that  is  all  the  knowledge  of  law  I 
possess." 

"Mine  is  about  as  extensive,"  said 
Villeroy,  "  but  I  shall  go  to  our  man  of 
business,  he  can  advise  us." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  expensive,"  Cecil 
remarked. 

"That  is  nothing,"  said  Yilleroy.  "I 
have  carte  hlanche  from  a  friend.  Do 
not  let  us  bore  ourselves  where  it  is 
unnecessary." 

"  If  you  go  to  town,  I  suppose  I  must 
not  hope  to  see  Rosamond  again  till  you 
return  ?"  Cecil  inquired. 

''  I  think  Blanche  may  be  able  to 
come  and  see  you  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
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and  then  I  can  accompany  her,"  said  Rosa- 
mond.    "  We  are  very  good  friends." 

''  I  am  glad,"  Cecil  replied. 

They  remained  with  him  as  long  as 
it  was  possible,  but  the  time  seemed 
inconceivably  short ;  and  after  this  first 
parting  under  such  new  and  terrible 
circumstances,  what  were  the  feelings  of 
both  ?  To  say  that  words  cannot  express 
them,  but  half  explains  the  deficiency. 
It  is  not  words  alone  that  are  wanting. 
There  are  rare  and  exceptional  moments 
of  emotion  too  deep  for  us  to  compre- 
hend them  ourselves.  It  must  be  so,  for 
our  intellect  is  but  human  and  finite ; 
our  souls  are  immortal  and  formed  for 
those  regions  where  we  shall  feel  either 
in  woe,  or  bliss,  more  than  it  has  ever 
entered  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. 

On  ordinary  occasions  our  spirit  lies 
within  us,  half-dormant,  but  there  are 
some  few  occasions  in  our  lives  when  its 
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depths  are  reached,  and  its  latent  energies 
awakened  for  a  time ;  and  then  the 
strange  powers  that  stir  us,  startle  and 
almost  overwhelm  us.  Such  emotions 
swept  through  the  heart  of  Cecil  as  he 
sat  alone,  his  cheek  resting  on  his  hand, 
his  eyes  fixed  unseeing  on  the  floor ;  and 
such  also  were  Eosamond's  as  she  leant 
back  silent  in  the  carriage,  her  eyes 
vaguely  following  the  passing  clouds, 
bhnd  to  all  present  and  existing. 

And  yet  after  these  first  hours  had 
passed,  Rosamond,  without  knowing  why, 
felt  less  utterly  oppressed  and  down- 
hearted than  before  she  had  seen  him. 
The  novelty  of  the  horrible  situation  had 
subsided.  She  saw  the  facts  still  stern 
and  threatening  before  her  ;  but  they  were 
no  longer  surrounded  by  the  black  mys- 
teries of  the  unknown.  However  terrible 
reality  may  be,  the  imagination  exaggerates 
it ;  and  hers  was  a  peculiarly  sensitive, 
mobile,  and  suggestive  fancy. 
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She  would  not  see  Blanclie  before  she 
left  Crown-Harden  in  the  morning ;  but 
on  her  return  she  went  straight  to  her 
bed-room,  and  was  able  to  console  and 
encourage  her. 

That  evening  Blanche  was  to  sit  up, 
and,  if  she  bore  the  exertion,  she  was  to 
see  her  brother  the  next  day.  While 
Blanche  was  having  an  hour  of  repose  in 
her  dressing-room  after  the  fatigue  of 
getting  up,  Rosamond  sat  alone  in  the 
library. 

She  had  fallen  into  so  deep  a  reverie  that 
she  started  at  the  sound  of  her  brother 
Stephen's  voice,  whom  she  had  scarcely 
seen  since  the  death  of  Orlando  Hen- 
shawe. 

"  Well,  Miss  Rosamond,"  he  began,  "  I 
suppose  you  will  want  to  turn  me  out.  I 
don't  often  trouble  you  with  my  company 
here,    as   I   know  you're  not    over  fond 

of  it,    but  the  dining-room  is dull, 

since  poor  Orlando  has  been  smashed." 
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**  It  must  be,"  she  answered  kindly. 
*^I  shall  like  you  to  stay  with  me  an 
hour  or  so  until  Blanche  comes  in ;  she  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  any  com- 
pany." 

"  Mine  you  mean,"  said  Granville. 
"  Well,  it's  mutual.  I  don't  enjoy  hers. 
She's  all  affectation  and  conceit  and  im- 
pertinence. A  little  ape;  her  laughing 
always  puts  me  in  a  rage." 

"  She  does  not  laugh  now,"  said  his 
sister.      Stephen  gave  a  spiteful  grin. 

"  That's  just  what  makes  me  laugh. 
But  what  ails  you  ?  You  look  as  dismal  as 
a  jib-cat.  Have  you  had  a  split  with 
Villeroy  ?  Fool  if  you  have  !  you're  not 
likely  to  find  such  another  ass.  I  don't 
want  to  be  rude,  but  you're  not  what 
the  men  admire,  they  like  something  a 
little  merry,  and  rosy,  and  impudent, 
don't  you  see  ?  Just  the  opposite  to  your- 
self." 
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"  I  see,"  assented  Eosamond  unmoved, 
as  she  glanced  at  her  brother. 

Stephen  was  good-looking  when  per- 
fectly quiescent,  but  when  he  spoke  or 
laughed  he  was  disagreeably  plain. 
Such  people  are  better  avoided,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  kind  or 
clever  persons  improve  upon  you  when 
they  talk  or  smile,  but  those  who  lose 
everything  in  so  doing  are  more  fre- 
quently the  reverse.  After  a  short  pause, 
Stephen  recommenced   the    conversation. 

"  I   know    something    that   those 

Conways  would  give  their  ears  to 
know." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Eosamond. 

''  About  that  old  cabinet,"  was  the 
reply. 

"What  about  the  old  cabinet?"  she 
asked. 

"  Pooh  !  you  would  tell  them." 

"What  is  it,  dearest  Stephen?  why 
should  I  tell  them  ?"  she  repeated. 
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"  You  won't  tell  them,"  he  rejoined, 
because  I  shan't  tell  you." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Rosamond, 
"  I  have  not  been  unkind  to  you,  have  I, 
dear  Stephen  ?  I  never  refuse  you  what  you 
want,  and  believe  me  I  might  be  much  more 
generous  if  you  would  be  kind.  What  do 
you  know  about  the  old  cabinet  ?" 

"What  will  you  give  me,  if  I  do  tell 
you  ?"  inquired  Stephen. 

"  Anything  in  reason  that  you  can  ask." 
she  replied.  • 

"  Well,  twenty  ?" 

''  Yes," 

*' Thirty?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Fifty  ?" 

"  If  it  is  worth  knowing,  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,"  she  said. 

''Well,  I'll  be  content  with  thirty. 
I  like  to  be  moderate.  It  is  a  pro- 
mise  r 

"  Yes." 
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"Then  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  made  of 
walnut-wood,  not  oak,  you  owe  me  the 
thirty,   mind  you,  eh  ?" 

''  Yes,"  Rosamond  answered,  ''  but  I 
am  sure,  dear  Stephen,  you  meant  some- 
thing more." 

'*  How  sweet  and  pleasant  you  are  with 
your  dear  Stephen  !  You  will  see  I  shall 
be  precious  dear  before  you  find  it  out." 

*'  I  do  not  believe  you  know  anything 
more  than  I  do,"  she  said  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  !"  he  sneered,  "  then  if  you 
say  so,  of  course  I  don't;  but  I  tell  you 
I  DO  !  and  what's  more,  no  one  knows  it 
but  I.  I  never  told  breathing  creature, 
not  even  Orlando  Henshawe.  If  it  were 
known,  I'm  not  sure  that  Conway  would 
be  where  he  is,  that's  all." 

"  Stephen  !"  said  Eosamond  earnestly, 
"  you  have  seen  Orlando  Henshawe  in 
death — a  frightful,  violent  death — it  must 
have  made  some  impression  on  you  !  I 
entreat  you,  do  not  stifle  the  voice  of  your 
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conscience.  What  do  you  know?  speak 
the  truth." 

"  I  suppose  you  never  could  guess,"  he 
said,  delighted  to  tantalize  and  exercise 
his  tormenting  power  over  her. 

"  Is  it  something  in  connection  with  the 
will?"  she  asked. 

''  I  suppose  the  cabinet  and  the  will 
have  some  connection  together,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  if  you  ever  loved 
me,  say  at  once  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  And  suppose  I  never  did  love  you." 

"  Still,  even  then,  if  you  are  so  cruel, 
you  are  not  dishonest,  dishonourable — you 
are  a  Granville.  If  you  conceal  what  would 
save  an  innocent  person  from  undeserved 
punishment,  you  are  dishonourable." 

Stephen  Granville  made  no  answer  but 
by  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  I  learnt  that  shrug  in  France,"  he  said 
mockingly. 

"  When  did  you  find  out  this  secret — 
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if  it  really  is  one,  which  I  doubt  ?"  she  re- 
sumed. 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  Granville,  count- 
ing on  his  fingers,  and  whispering  his 
calculations  to  himself ;  "  yes,  three  months 
ago  I  found  it  out." 

"  Three  months  ago  !"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  that  was  before  the  will  was  gone." 

She  went  up  to  him,  put  her  arm  caress- 
ingly round  his  shoulder,  and  pressed  her 
soft  cheek  against  his. 

"  Give  me  a  kiss  and  tell  me,  darling." 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  if  relenting,  "you're 
a  coaxing  little —  Jezebel !  Get  away 
with  you,"  he  finished  savagely. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  you  make  me  too  un- 
happy;"  and  she  began  to  weep. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Hypocrite  !  now  then,  flare  up  !  It's 
no  use,  you  can't  wheedle  me.  Come  now, 
begin  to  curse  and  swear;  that  might 
answer." 
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"  I  still  think  you  will  do  what  every 
man  of  honour  would  feel  bound  to  do," 
she  said  gravely;  "you  cannot  act  the 
part  of  a  spy  and  traitor." 

"  Why  not,  if  I  have  a  reason  ?" 

"  What  possible  reason  can  you  have  ?" 

*'  Shall  I  tell  you  ?" 

«'  Yes." 

"Because  I  hate  them."  And  such  a 
demon-like  fire  blazed  in  his  coal-black 
eyes  and  darkened  his  young  face,  that 
Rosamond  shrank  back  from  him  appalled. ' 

He  stared  at  her  a  cruel,  defying  stare 
for  a  minute  unmoved,  and  then  strode  out 
of  the  room. 

Rosamond  felt  the  necessity  of  con- 
quering her  distress  and  agitation  before 
Blanche  could  surprise  her,  and  with  a 
most  painful  effort  she  strove  to  put  aside, 
for  the  present,  the  grief  and  anxiety  she 
suffered. 

It  was  indeed  not  long  before  Blanche 
came  in,  fair  and  fragile  as  a  lily  in  her 
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loose  white  muslin   dress,  with  her  bright 
hair  carelessly  looped  up  behind. 

Rosamond  looked  at  her  with  admiration. 
Not  having  seen  her  lately,  except  ill  in 
bed,  her  beauty  struck  her  afresh,  as  well 
as  her  resemblance  to  Cecil,  which  Rosa- 
mond thought  was  more  marked  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  unusual  languor  in  her 
blue  eyes  gave  a  softness  to  them  which 
increased  the  likeness. 

Rosamond  ran  to  arrange  her  cushions 
on  the  sofa,  kissing  her  tenderly,  the 
restraint  of  shyness  was  broken  through, 
and  she  was  able  to  show  herself  as  she 
w^as,  gentle,  animated,  yet  thoughtful. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
variations  of  our  feelings;  whether  the 
sight  of  Cecil  had  excited  her,  or  a  fresh 
hope  had  sprung  up  from  the  words  of 
Stephen,  she  could  not  say,  but  she  was  no 
longer  desponding,  and  she  contrived  to 
inspire  Blanche  with  more  cheerful  antici- 
pations. 
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She  did  not  mention  wliat  Stephen  had 
said,  nor  would  she  suffer  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  on  it  until  she  was  alone ;  but  when 
Blanche  had  again  retired,  she  gave  her 
whole  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

Was  it  merely  a  groundless  assertion 
made  for  the  sole  delight  of  tormenting 
her  ?  no,  she  felt  assured  it  was  more  than 
that.  Stephen  knew  something  that  he 
at  least  believed  would  alter  the  position 
of  Cecil  and  improve  it,  so  far  she  was 
convinced  she  judged  rightly. 

But  what  was  it  ?  some  secret  relating 
to  the  cabinet  ?  She  could  but  think  of 
one ;  possibly  there  might  be  some  mode  of 
arriving  at  its  contents  unknown  to  her. 
She  thought  of  her  secret  door  to  the 
tower ;  was  there  some  sliding  panel,  some 
trick  that  would  enable  a  person  to  reach 
the  drawers  within,  without  opening  the 
front  doors  at  all  ? 

With  the  assistance  of  Benson's  brother, 
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who  was  a  clever  joiner  and  carpenter  at 
Deerham,  she  determined  she  would  early 
the  next  morning  make  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  old  piece  of  furniture,  and 
even  if  necessary  take  the  whole  cabinet 
to  pieces.  Before  she  retired  to  her  room, 
she  left  orders  for  Thomas  Benson  to  come 
over  early  in  the  morning,  and  lay  awake 
half  the  night  revolving  the  matter  and 
puzzling  herself  over  it. 

Once  or  twice  the  idea  did  cross  her 
mind  whether  it  were  possible  that  Stephen 
had  himself  abstracted  the  will ;  but  she 
recollected  that  on  the  discovery  of  its  loss, 
he  had  been  so  unfeignedly,  not  only  en- 
raged, but  alarmed,  and  had  betrayed  such 
excessive  anxiety  lest  his  own  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  should  be  endangered  by 
its  disappearance,  that  she  dismissed  the 
suspicion  from  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  TX. 

T  7"ILLER0Y   found   a    letter   awaiting 
him   at   Deerham    Park   that   had 
come   by   the   afternoon's   post  from   his 
uncle,   Sir  Philip  Holland. 

That  gentleman  had  a  disagreeable 
way  of  addressing  his  near  relations  as 
if  they  were  strangers,  therefore  he 
began  as  usual. 

'*My  Dear  Sir, 
"  As  I   well  know   your  sanguine  dis- 
position, I  think  it  right  to  remind  you 
of  the  .purport    of   a   conversation    that 
may    be    within   your  recollection   as   to 
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Conway's  law  expenses.  It  occurred  to 
me  afterwards  that  you  might  perhaps 
have  so  far  misunderstood  me  as  to  flatter 
yourself  that  I  would  be  answerable  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  If  so,  you  were  never 
more  mistaken  in  your  life,  and  the 
sooner  you  are  disabused  of  the  notion 
the  better.  However,  since  you  appear 
to  take  it  upon  yourself  to  pronounce 
him  an  innocent  and  injured  individual, 
I  have  out  of  charity  enclosed  a  cheque 
for  his  use,  and  with  prudence  and 
economy  it  will,  I  presume,  go  some  w^ay 
towards  defraying  necessary  expenses. 
I  have  mentioned  to  your  poor  mother 
your  chivalric  intentions  towards  the 
young  woman  his  sister. 

"  Yours   faithfully, 
"Philip  Holland." 

Yilleroy  angrily  tore  the  letter  in  two, 
then  lifted  up  the  cheque  that  fluttered 
away    with    the    fragments ;    it    was   for 
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twenty  pounds.  Yilleroy  lauglied  scorn- 
fully. This  was  the  generosity  of  a  rich 
man !  and  this  the  way  a  gentleman 
fulfils  his   piomise  ! 

He  sat  down  and  scrawled  his  ac- 
knowledgment. 

'*My  Dear  Sir, 
"  I    beg   to    thank   you    for   your   first 
instalment   of  twenty  pounds ;  I  daresay 
when   you   add   to   it   the    other  two  we 
shall   make  it    do. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"Henry  Villeroy." 
He    sent    his    note    off    at    once,    lest 
his    wrath    should   get    cool   by    waiting. 
Villeroy  would  not  have  been  gratified 
if    he   had    witnessed    the    rude    shouts 
of  laughter  with  which  his  angry  missive 
was  read. 

Many  persons  believed  that  Sir  Philip 
Holland  was  a  particularly  good-hearted 
man  at  bottom,  calling  him  a  rough 
diamond ;    rough    he    undoubtedly    was, 
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but  he   had   more  of  the   flint   than  the 
diamond   in   his   composition. 

He  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  creating 
a  sensation  and  astonishing  people  by 
some  unexpected  burst  of  generosity; 
it  suited  his  notion  of  his  own  character. 
There  was  one  disadvantage  in  these 
traits  of  magnanimity — he  would  seldom 
abide  by  them,  but  disowned  them  in 
a  cooler  hour,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

It  was  no  disappointment  at  the  loss  of 
the  money  that  irritated  Yilleroy,  he  would 
gladly  have  paid  every  sixpence  himself, 
and  even  had  he  not  had  the  means,  he 
knew  well  that  Rosamond  would  feel  a 
pleasure  in  spending  half  her  fortune  in 
the  cause,  but  the  meanness  of  so  near  a 
relation  provoked  him  much. 

There  were  also  a  few  lines  from  his 
mother,  whose  letter  he  opened  in  some 
anxiety.  He  would  have  been  sorry  if  hers 
had  displeased  him,  but  it  was  kind  though 
short.       She   had    generosity   enough    to 
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express  her  utter  disbelief  of  young 
Conway's  guilt,  and  regretted  the  soi'row 
that  both  he  and  his  sister  must  suffer. 

Villeroy  therefore  went  off  to  town 
in  better  spirits  and  humour  after  read- 
ing it. 

Eosamond  was  up  early  and  was  waiting 
in  the  study  when  Thomas  Benson  was 
shown  in.  She  explained  to  him  her  wishes, 
and  the  honest  man  set  to  work  in  great 
hope  of  some  favourable  result.  Eosamond 
locked  the  doors  and  drew  down  the 
blinds. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  move  the 
heavy  cabinet  from  the  wall  so  as  to  get  at 
the  back.  With  some  labour  this  was 
accomplished,  and  Thomas  Benson, 
kneeling  down,  examined  it  in  every 
possible  way,  passing  a  finely-edged  chisel 
along  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  and 
diagonally  ;  but  the  back  was  undoubtedly 
a  solid  thick  slab  of  oak,  neither  painted 
nor  varnished,  without  a  seam  or  a  crack. 
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He,  with  equal  care,  examined  the  sides, 
but  unsuccessfully,  they  also  were  entire, 
then  the  front  and  the  doors  ;  every  nick 
in  the  carving,  every  inch  of  the  outside, 
each  inlaid  piece  was  felt,  scratched, 
pricked,  hammered,  but  nothing  existed 
that  could  admit  of  a  possibility  of  any 
undetected  aperture ;  moreover,  after  the 
wide  front  doors  were  opened,  they  were 
found  to  be  lined  with  a  thin  sheet  of  oak 
wood  in  an  entire  piece.  All  the  drawers 
were  taken  out,  but  it  was  palpable  that 
there  could  be  no  means  of  getting  at 
them  except  the  straightforward  one. 

Eosamcnd  was  deeply  disappointed  ;  she 
had  hoped  too  much  and  laid  too  much 
stress  on  this  fancy  of  hers.  Much  dejected, 
she  put  her  silver  key  in  old  Benson's 
hand,  and  he  turned  it  about  admiringly. 

"  Quite  a  curiosity.  Ma'am,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  see.  Ma'am,  it  goes  in  so  far  into 
the  lock,  and  the  keyhole  is  not  the  same 
shape,  so  as  not  to  point  out  the  form  of 
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the  wards,  which  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  imitate  it  without  the  pattern. 
It  is  a  very — a  most  curious  key." 

And  still  holding  it  in  his  open  hand> 
with  his  head  aside,  and  one  eye  cocked  iu 
a  knowing  way  towards  the  ceiling,  the  old 
man  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Rosamond 
waited  breathlessly.  Again  he  looked 
down  at  the  key,  weighing  it  as  it  were  in 
his  hand. 

"  It  seems  to  me.  Ma'am,  unless  IVe 
dreamt  it — that  I  have  seen  a  key  like 
it." 

"  Try  to  remember,"  said  Rosamond, 
with  suppressed  eagerness. 

But  the  fleeting  recollection  rather 
became  dim  than  distinct,  as  he  sought  to 
recover  it. 

"  I  do  believe  I  have  seen  one  other  such 
key  in  steel  though,  Ma'am,  but  where  or 
who  had  it,  I  can't  rightly  remember — 
however,  this  much  I  may  say,  I  do  think 
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there  is  just  such  another  key  some- 
where." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  could  but  remember !"  ex- 
claimed Rosamond. 

'*  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,  Ma'am ;  I 
can't  so  well  fix  my  thoughts  as  I  used 
to  do.  It  may  come  across  me  when  I'm 
not  thinking  of  it.  Things  often  do,  you 
know.  Ma'am." 

"If  it  does  come  across  you,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, "  do  pray,  Mr.  Benson,  come  and 
tell  me  without  a  minute's  delay;  and  in 
case  it  should  escape  your  memory,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  all  of  us,  will  you  write 
it  down  at  once  in  your  pocket-book — to 
oblige  me  will  you  promise?" 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  that  I  surely  will,  and 
with  pleasure.  I  should  be  proud  and 
happy  if  I  could  any  way  serve  Mr.  Con- 
way ;  I  always  did  think  him  such  a  fine- 
looking,  pleasant  young  gentleman." 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Thomas  Benson  took  his 
departure,  having  been  warned  by  Rosa- 
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inond  not  to  say  a  word  to  any  person 
whatever  regarding  either  the  key  or  the 
cabinet. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  again  sat  in 
earnest  meditation.  Perhaps  Stephen  had 
seen  that  other  key  that  the  old  man  spoke 
of.  What  other  secret  could  he  have  dis- 
covered ?  If  such  a  key  existed,  it  belonged 
to  some  one,  and  that  person  had  easy 
access  to  the  will.  Moreover,  unless  that 
person  had  some  reason  for  concealing  the 
fact  of  being  in  possession  of  such  a  key, 
it  was  inexplicable  that  he  did  not  come 
forward  and  produce  it.  A  strong  convic- 
tion arose  in  her  mind  that  whoever  had 
this  key,  also  had  the  will  and  the  missing 
documents.  It  seemed  to  her  like  a  sun- 
dial with  the  figures  erased,  the  needle 
steadily  pointing  right  to  the  hour,  but  was 
it  six  or  twelve  ? — impossible  to  tell. 

One  suggestion  did,  as  old  Benson  ex- 
pressed it,  "  come  across  her,"  but  she 
scarcely  knew  how  to  work  it  out.     If  the 
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lawyer  who  was  cliosen  for  the  defence 
were  an  acute  and  sensible  man,  would  he 
condescend  to  talk  and  consult  with  a 
young  girl  hke  her  ?  She  much  feared  that 
he  would  not.  She  had  not  the  least  know- 
ledge of  her  own  powers.  She  little  knew 
how  strong  was  her  intellect,  how  keen 
her  perceptions,  how  much  of  innate  logic 
there  was  in  her  reasoning  faculties  ;  she 
only  knew  that  her  heart  was  in  it,  and 
how  earnest  was  her  desire  to  assist  her 
cousin. 

Blanche  was  equally  interested;  she 
would  have  wondered  and  thought,  but 
with  all  her  brilliancy  and  talent  she  could 
not  have  drawn  deductions  as  Rosamond 
did ;  yet,  if  they  were  correct  ones,  being  a 
woman,  they  would  only  be  accounted  for 
by  some  instinct  which  had  hit  upon  a 
lucky  truth. 

She  did  not  forget  that  this  key,  on 
which  she  grounded  so  much,  might  have 
been  lost  long  ago,  and  that,  even  if  her 
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iiew  idea  had  some  foundation,  she  might 
not  have  the  means  of  proving  it;  still  she 
neglected  nothing  that  might  verify  it  if  it 
were  not  a  mistaken  one. 

She  had  just  done  so  when  Blanche  en- 
tered, ready  dressed  for  their  drive  to 
Deerham.  Rosamond  flew  to  her  affec- 
tionately, placed  her  in  a  comfortable  easy- 
chair,  and  hastened  up-stairs  to  put  her 
bonnet  on. 

They  scarcely  spoke  as  the  carriage 
rolled  along  towards  Deerham.  Blanche 
was  too  much  agitated,  and  Rosamond 
was  desirous  not  to  fatigue  her  before 
she  reached  her  destination ;  when  they 
passed  over  the  paved  streets  of  the 
little  town,  Rosamond  for  the  first  time 
addressed   her, 

**  Which  shall  I  do,  dearest  Blanche  ? 
Of  course  I  shall  leave  you  alone  with 
your  brother,  and  only  just  go  in  with 
you   for   ten   minutes — shall   it   be    when 
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you   arrive,    or   when    you   leave,    as     I 
call  for  you  ?" 

"  When   we  arrive,"    said   Blanche. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"nLANCHE,  who  was  less  reflective 
than  Rosamond,  and  more  open 
to  every  present  impression,  felt  all  the 
horrors  of  association  from  the  gloomy 
place  she  now  entered  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  A  prison  !  A  gaol !  and 
her  own  Cecil  a  prisoner  there !  She 
felt  the  cold  stone  pavement  beneath 
her  feet,  the  air  seemed  to  her  op- 
pressive and  chill,  the  dull  quiet  acted 
almost  hysterically  on  her,  but  she  had 
the  force  to  repress  all  show  of  emotion 
until  the  door  was  reached,  and  the 
two     young     girls     were     shown    in    to 
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Cecil,  when  she  flew  into  her  brother's 
arms,  embracing  him  with  wild  energy 
over   and   over  again. 

"  My  own  Cecil  !  my  darling !  Cruel 
wretches  that  they  are !"  and  with  in- 
coherent words  and  sobs  she  clung  to 
him. 

"  Blanche,  pray  compose  yourself,  my 
dear  cousin,  you  distress  him,"  said 
Rosamond  at  last,  gently  drawing  her 
away. 

"  You  will  make  yourself  ill  again, 
dearest   Blanche,"    said    Cecil. 

His  mild,  quiet  voice  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  his  sister,  who,  ashamed  and 
sorry  to  have  so  lost  her  self-command, 
with  some  effort  managed  to  compose 
herself.  Cecil  inquired  anxiously  about 
her  health,  and  appeared  to  be  more 
occupied  as  to  her  condition  than  his 
own. 

"  Mr.  Yilleroy  went  to  town  this 
morning,"     said    Rosamond,    wishing    to 
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turn  the  attention  of  both  to  thoughts 
less  personal  and  exciting ;  her  endeavour 
was  successful,  and  after  her  visit  was 
concluded,  she  left  them  conversing 
sorrowfully,  but  no  longer  in  such 
violent    spasms    of  agonized   emotion. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  she  again 
called  for  Blanche,  who  came  down  to 
her  flushed  and  tearful,  but  no  longer 
silent  or  reserved. 

"  Cecil  has  told  me  of  all  yonr  goodness, 
dear  Rosamond — how  little  we  knew  jou 
in  former  days,  how  poorly  we  judged 
you." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  that,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, pained  by  the  recurrence  to  past 
times. 

Rosamond  seldom  spoke  it  out,  but  in 
her  heart  was  a  deep  agony  of  self-re- 
proach —yet  not  exactly  that,  for  though 
she  had  irretrievably  wronged  them  both, 
it  was  unintentionally. 

But  she  had  been  their  bane  and  their 
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ruin.  She  had  taken  from  them  the 
ample  fortune  they  had  believed  to  be 
their  own,  their  home,  their  all ;  she 
had  induced  Cecil  to  pay  her  this  last 
fatal  visit  to  Crown-Harden.  It  was  she 
who  had  given  him  the  key  and  sent 
him  to  the  cabinet,  and  had  thus  brought 
on  them  their  last  and  heaviest  affliction, 
and  what  could  she  do  for  them  in  com- 
pensation ?    Nothing. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  perpe- 
tually haunted  and  goaded  her.  She  was 
their  destiny,  their  evil  genius,  how 
then  could  she  endure  their  thanks  or 
praises  ? 

Blanche  had  a  private  uneasiness  too 
of  her  own.  She  had  remarked  Cecil's 
flush  when  he  spoke  of  Rosamond.  She 
feared  there  was  more  than  gratitude, 
or  cousinly  affection,  for  her  in  his  heart ; 
this  would  indeed  be  the  summit  of  their 
misfortune,  for  she  said  to  herself,  Cecil 
is  not  like  me.     I  could  throw  off  such 
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feelings,  love  would  be  no  master  of 
mine ;  but  Cecil  has  ten  times  more 
feeling  and  tenderness  than  I — hopeless 
love  would  be  misery  to  him. 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  her 
mind,  she  looked  at  Rosamond  and  was 
frightened  at  her  charms  and  attrac- 
tions. 

"  No  one,"  she  thought,  ''  could  ever 
love  Rosamond  a  little,  whoever  loves 
her  will  be  bound,  enthralled,  enslaved 
for  ever.  Those  beautiful  eyes,  so  full 
of  soul,  beaming  out  from  under  their 
long  soft  lashes ;  those  sweet  and  pensive 
features,  so  earnest  and  so  true ;  that 
lithe  and  graceful  figure.  Her  beauty  may 
not  be  quite  according  to  rule  and  mea- 
sure, but  it  speaks  straight  to  your  heart. 
Then  her  goodness,  her  warmth  of 
heart—" 

Blanche's  earnest  scrutiny  rather  em- 
barrassed Rosamond,  who  could  have  no 
insight  into  her  thoughts. 
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*'  What  are  you  thinking  about  me  ?" 
she  asked,  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  I  was  noticing  how  much  you  are 
improved  in  looks,"  answered  Blanche. 
"  Rosamond,  we  must  not  let  Cecil  fall 
in  love  with  you." 

"  With  me  I"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  her 
blush  rising  to  a  brilliant  carmine. 

"  Indeed  he  must  not,"  said  Blanche. 
"  Uncle  Nicholas  has  taken  good  care 
that  you  and  he  shall  never  come  together. 
You  know,  Rosamond,  that  if  by  our  '  sel- 
fish and  unprincipled  conduct  we  deluded 
you  into  a  marriage  with  him,'  you  would 
forfeit  every  shilling !  I  know  your 
generous  heart,  my  little  cousin,  but  poor 
Cecil  was  never  meant  for  poverty,  least 
of  all  poverty  with  a  wife  and  children; 
though  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  take 
your  consent  for  granted.  Indeed  I  do 
not.  If  dear  Cecil  does  get  off,  we  must 
go  abroad  at  once,  to  some  place  where 
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he  will  not  have  a  chance  of  ever  seeing 
you." 

If  Blanche  had  held  a  dagger  before 
her  eyes,  Rosamond  could  not  have  felt 
a  more  cruel  pang.  A  sudden  woe  and 
panic  turned  her  cheek  pale,  and  checked 
abruptly  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

'*As  friends,"  she  faltered  out  at 
last. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  and  he  would  be  too 
dear  friends.  No,  it  will  be  a  grief  to  all, 
but  we  must  part — part  entirely — with  no 
flattering  hope  of  meeting  again.  I  too 
regret  it,  darling,  for  I  have  got  much 
attached  to  you." 

"If" Rosamond  hesitated. 

"  You  must  yourself  see,"  said  Blanche, 
a  little  gravely,  "  that  Cecil,  neither  in 
honour  nor  common  prudence,  could 
possibly  propose  to  you." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  "I 
should  never  dream — never  think  of  such 
a  thing ;  besides,  Cecil  is  always  so  much 
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admired — so  many  others,  so  far  more 
worthy  and  beautiful  than  I " 

"I  think  not/'  interrupted  Blanche, 
'*  he  has  seen  many  girls,  and  never  been 
in  love  a  bit.  He  might  take  it  into  his 
head  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
you,  and  then  just  reflect,  we  should  be 
in  a  pretty  mess !  not  only  poor  and 
disgraced,  but  with  an  utterly  miserable 
and  hopeless  love  affair  on  our  devoted 
heads." 

'*  It  is  so  unlikely,"  urged  Rosamond, 
though  rather  faintly. 

'^  Unlikely  !"  repeated  Blanche,  "  are 
you  quite  sincere  ?" 

"  And  we  might  be  friends,"  continued 
Eosamond,  "  cousins  ought.  I  should 
be  quite  happy  if  we  could  all  live  near 
together  in  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
see  each  other  when  we  liked." 

Blanche  smiled,  the  excessive  simplicity 
of  her  poor  little  cousin  diverted  her, 
little  in  the  laughing  mood  as  she  was, 
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especially  as   Rosamond  looked  the  least 
in  the  world  hurt. 

"  You  would  be  happy  so,  I  dare  say, 
dear,  especially  at  first,  but  men  are 
more  impetuous  and  not  so  easily  satis- 
fied. If  he  loved  you,  and  saw 
you  constantly,  he  would  not  be 
happy  without  making  you  his  wife. 
No,  dear  Rosamond,  we  will  go  and  bury 
ourselves  in  some  little  cranny  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  you  will  be  the  fair  Chate- 
laine of  Crown-Harden,  and  by-and-by, 
marry  some  young  lord  or  other.  If 
Lord  Dornington  were  to  die,  what  do 
you  say  to  Henry  Yilleroy?" 

''  Oh,  Blanche  !"  exclaimed  Rosamond, 
who  thought  her  cousin  very  unfeeling 
to-day. 

"Well,"  said  Blanche,  '^why  not?  I 
am  sure  you  used  to  admire  him." 

"Yes,  a  childish  fancy,"  said  Rosa- 
mond.     **I  thought  him  the  hero  of  all 
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,the  poems  and  romances  I  read,  when  they 
happened  to  be  dark — but  now  !'* 

"Well,  he  is  as  dark  and  as  hand- 
some as  ever,  and  just  as  good  a  hero." 
Blanche  observed. 

"Why!  he  likes  you,  you  know,"  said 
Rosamond. 

''  Me  !"  exclaimed  Blanche  very  loftily, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  your  loving  sort.  It  is  a 
pity  that  I  did  not  get  married  to  the 
dear  Joachim  before  all  these  misfortunes 
happened  !" 

"  You  could  never  have  liked  him,"  cried 
Rosamond. 

"  No,  but  his  money ;  think  how  useful 
it  would  be  now.  I  could  have  managed 
him,  I  know.  All  I  care  for  on  this  earth 
is  Cecil." 

She  spoke  those  words  from  the  heart ; 
she  did  love  Cecil  tenderly,  faithfully,  and 
Rosamond  doubted  whether  she  ever  could 
love  anyone  else. 
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"  Still,"  Rosamond  observed,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  regret  Mr.  Martinez." 

"  My  dear,  I  don't ;  I  tliink  him  detest- 
able. I  had  a  merciful  escape,  I  know 
I  was  wicked  in  accepting  him.  Do  not 
look  so  shocked  at  me,  dear  child ;"  and 
she  kissed  Eosamond  with  a  warmth  of 
affection  that  almost  startled,  though  it 
gratified,  its  object.  Perhaps  Blanche  read 
a  portion  of  the  sad  little  elegy  in  Rosa- 
mond's heart,  and  a  touch  of  pity  softened 
her  rare  caress  into  gentleness. 

Rosamond  now  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
dark  chasm  opening  beneath  her  feet;  she 
felt,  with  a  rush  of  confusing  terror,  that 
what  she  felt  for  Cecil  was  not — no,  it  was 
not  pure,  simple,  cousinly  kindness ;  it  was 
something  more  overpowering,  more  irre- 
sistible, that  submerged  like  a  flood  every 
other  fancy,  hope  and  feeling.  But  it  was 
in  vain ;  they  must  not  love,  they  must 
not  even  meet.  No;  she  and  he  must  put 
the  wide  world,  lands  and  oceans  between 
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them,  and  yet  in  heart  she  would  be  ever 
near  him.  She  was  staggered,  bewildered, 
but  even  then  her  unselfish  nature  con- 
quered. 

"  No  matter,"  she  thought,  "  there  will 
be  time  enough  for  sorrow — a  life  long; 
now  I  must  put  aside  these  thoughts,  and 
think  of  him  only — only  of  him." 

And  this  resolution  brought  back  the 
life  to  her  eye  and  her  heart.  She  turned 
with  a  sweet  smile  to  Blanche  : 

"  Until  he  is  free^  until  then,  I  may  think 
of  him  and  do  all  I  can  for  him." 

"  Yes,  you  noble  girl,"  said  Blanche  with 
enthusiasm ;  "  Eosamond,  you  deserve 
success." 

Blanche  sat  in  thought,  then  turning  to 
her  cousin  she  asked  : 

''  Shall  you  go  to  the  trial?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eosamond. 

"  And  I  shall,"  Blanche  rejoined  ;  "  and 
if — if  he  should  be  brought  in  guilty,  there 
will  not  be  a  woman  in  the  court  so  proud 
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of  the  man  slie  looks  up  to  as  I  of  my  con- 
demned brother.  Wherever  he  may  go,  I 
will  follow — were  it  to  the  most  desolate 
and  miserable  part  of  the  world,  there 
I  will  live,  though  it  should  be  on  bread 
and  water,  were  it  only  to  catch  a  sight  of 
him  once  in  the  week,  and  live  on  that 
glimpse  till  the  next  came  round.  He 
should  feel  that  one  was  faithful  to  him." 

Eosamond  drew  near  to  Blanche,  put 
her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  leant  her 
head  upon  her  shoulder.  There  was  a. 
strength  in  her  cousin  that  Rosamond 
respected.  The  moment  before,  she  had 
felt  her  heart  wither  before  the  uncompro- 
mising, the  almost  harsh  words  of  Blanche 
— she  had  bluntly  exposed  all  its  most 
hidden  and  tender  feelings.  Rosamond 
had  scarcely  dared  to  name  the  word  of 
love,  even  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her 
thoughts,  and  Blanche  had  dragged  it 
carelessly  into  the  full  glare  of  light,  only 
to  trample  on  all  that  was  sacred  to  her; 
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but  her  brave,  affectionate   devotion  can- 
celled every  error. 

Blanche,  on  entering  her  dressing-room, 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  her  lying  on 
her  table,  and  was  surprised  on  opening  it 
to  find  that  it  was  from  Sir  Phihp  Holland. 
It  was  short  and  not  particularly  sweet. 
It  began — 

"  Dear  Lady, 

*'  Excuse  my  honesty  in  expressing  a 
hope  that  you  will  not  accept  that  foolish 
young  man,  my  nephew,  Henry  Yilleroy. 
Whatever  the  world  may  please  to  fancy, 
his  own  fortune  is  inconsiderable.  I  mean 
him  to  inherit  mine,  but  if  he  marries 
to  displease  me,  I  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling. 

"  I  was  much  concerned  to  hear  of  the 
misfortune  of  your  brother,  especially  as  I 
believe  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  loss 
of  the  will  than  my  grey  pony  had.  He 
impressed  me  favourably  ;  I  formed  a  good 
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opinion  of  him,  and  trust  sincerely  that  he 
will  have  justice  done  him.  If  you  want 
money  tell  me  so. 

'*  Yours  obediently, 

"Philip  Holland." 

Without  even  waiting  to  take  off  her 
bonnet,  Blanche  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
hurried  answer,  smiling  to  herself  mean- 
while, as  she  remembered  that  this  was  the 
second  time  she  had  been  refused  in 
marriage,  although  now  it  was  done  by 
proxy. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
''  I  hasten  to  relieve  your  anxiety  about 
your  nephew,  by  assuring  you  that  no 
persuasions  would  induce  me  to  accept  him 
were  he  to  offer ;  not  because  I  am  blind  to 
his  merits,  but  that  the  more  I  see  of  his 
goodness,  generosity,  and  honour,  the  more 
firm  is  my  resolve  not  to  link  his  fate  to 
ours.     I  thank  you  gratefully  for  your  kind 
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expressions  towards  my  brother ;  whatever 
I  may  be,  he  deserves  them  all. 
"  Yours  truly, 

*'  Blanche  Conway." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

T  ATE   in   the   evening  of  the  following 
day,    the   two    cousins    were    seated 
close  together  on  the  sofa,  Rosamond  half, 
timidly  caressing  Blanche,  when  Yilleroy 
was  shown  in. 

He  had  seen  Mr.  Harding,  the  barrister, 
whose  services  he  wished  to  secure,  and 
the  result  was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Harding 
had  undertaken  the  case,  entering  into  it 
heartily.  They  had  had  a  long  conversation 
on  the  subject  and  Mr.  Harding  gave  great 
encouragement.  He  even  expressed  some 
surprise,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Cecil 
had  been  committed  on  such  grounds. 
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"  But  of  course,"  he  bad  added,  '*  I 
cannot  give  an  opinion  until  every  par- 
ticular is  laid  before  me ;  and  we  must  be 
prepared  for  everything.  As  we  all  know, 
persons  are  often  acquitted  though  we  have 
a  moral  certainty  of  their  guilt ;  at  others, 
the  long  and  winding  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  so  entangles  and  ties  up  a 
case  that  one  can  hardly  manage  to  unwind 
it." 

What  he  least  liked  was  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  other  person  who  could  have 
had  a  motive  to  destroy  the  will. 

Villeroy  gave  the  most  favourable  view 
to  the  ladies,  and  as  long  as  they  were 
cheered  by  his  conversation  and  hopeful 
representations,  they  were  both  of  them 
sanguine,  and  Blanche  almost  confident. 

"  Ah  !  she  said,  "  if  only  we  get  through 
this  trouble,  every  other  will  seem  light 
indeed.  I  shall  scarcely  have  a  wish 
beyond.  As  I  tell  Rosamond,  we  will 
go  and  hide  ourselves  among  the  Pyrenees, 
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and  forget  the  cruel  world,  and  all  that 
is  in  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Villeroy,  ''  you  will 
not  forget  your  friends  I  trust." 

"  I  shall  feel  towards  them  everlasting 
gratitude,  and  not  least  towards  you,  Mr. 
Villeroy.  You  have  shown  yourself  a 
staunch  friend — far  more  so  than  we 
deserved.  If  I  live  to  be  eighty  I  shall 
always  remember  it,  even  though  we 
may  never  meet  again." 

"  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  so 
hard  a  sentence,  Miss  Conway,"  said 
Villeroy,  "  you  acknowledge  the  friend- 
ship I  feel  for  Cecil ;  there  is  another,  a 
still  warmer  feeling  that  you  ever  avoid." 

"Do  you  mean  love?"  asked  Blanche, 
with  a  shade  of  hardness  in  her  tone. 
"  Mr.  Villeroy,  I  have  always  abjured 
and  shunned  it.  Shall  I  own  in  what 
way  I  regard  it — as  a  treacherous  quick- 
sand, and  all  I  desire  is  to  take  the  tide 
at   the   full,    and    steer    my   little   vessel 

VOL.  m.  0 
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lightly  over  it.  See  the  poor  ships  that 
get  wrecked  on  it !  one  is  held  fast,  and 
the  winds  and  the  waves  knock  it  to 
pieces,  tear  down  the  bulwarks,  drag  off 
the  decks,  lash  the  whole  to  ruin,  and  there 
float — all  that  is  left — a  few  dark  planks 
on  the  raging  sea.  Or  else  the  unlucky 
vessel  is  swallowed  up  at  once,  and  down 
she  goes,  only  one  tip  of  a  tall  mast  being 
left  like  a  warning  finger  pointed  up  to 
the  pitiless  sky." 

''What  a  merciless  picture,  Miss  Con- 
way ;  have  you  no  other  than  such  a  one  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  Blanche  continued,  "  love 
takes  you  away  from  real  life,  and  all 
that  is  pleasant  and  natural,  and  plants 
you  in  a  region  of  night-mare,  where 
there  is  seen  here  and  there  a  bright 
fleeting  phantom,  while  all  the  rest  are 
hideous  chimeras,  black,  unshapely  mon- 
sters, sights  of  darkness,  and  sounds  of 
thunders  and  groanings." 

Yilleroy  laughed. 
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"  Is  there  then  no  such  thing  at  all  as 
happy  love,  Miss  Conway  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "for  when  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  happy,  that  poisoned 
potion  drugs  it  all.  Whoever  loved  with- 
out doubts,  and  jealous  fears,  and  discon- 
tent ?  One  loves  too  much,  the  other  not 
enough.  One  man  will  not  suffer  his 
angel  to  look  at  another  man,  while  one 
woman  is  whining  because  her  beloved  did 
once  think  of  one  other  besides  herself. 
Oh,  no  !  the  house  may  be  small,  and 
very  poor,  but  keep  love  outside  the 
door  and  it  may  be  borne," 

Blanche  spoke  vehemently,  for  she  felt 
alarmed,  angry,  and  impatient — fearing 
that  her  brother's  small  remnant  of  peace 
might  be  destroyed  by  the  mischief-maker 
she  dreaded,  nor  was  she  unwilling  to 
scare  him  away  both  from  Rosamond  and 
Yilleroy  if  she  could  ;  but  Yilleroy  felt  as 
little  exhilarated  by  her  animadversions 
as  Rosamond  had  been. 

0  2 
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"It  is  quite  natural,"  he  said  after 
a  pause,  "that  engrossed  as  you  must 
be  with  one  absorbing  thought,  all 
others  must  appear  importunate  and 
misplaced." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,"  said  Blanche,  in 
her   most   discouraging   tone. 

She   then    got   up    from    her   seat. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Yilleroy ;  good 
night,  dear  Rosamond ;  I  am  tired,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
wish  to  go  upstairs.  Shall  I  tell  Mrs. 
Benson  to  bring  you  in  some  wine  and 
biscuits  ?  She  can  stay  in  the  little 
room  beyond   and   chaperon   you." 

"Do,  dear  Blanche,  if  you  please," 
said  Rosamond,  who  was  disinclined  to 
go  to  rest,  and  wished  to  have  some 
conversation  with  Henry  Yilleroy.  Mrs. 
Benson  was  so  kind,  motherly,  and  well- 
educated  a  person,  that  Rosamond  used 
often  to  have  her  to  sit  with  her,  or 
ask    her    to    bring    her     work    into    the 
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little  adjoining  room,  wlien  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  quite  solitary;  so  the  good 
old  lady  sat  down  contentedly  with  her 
knitting,  while  her  thoughts  rambled 
back   to    other   days. 

She  had  always  shown  herself  affec- 
tionate and  mild  to  Rosamond  when  no 
one  else  was,  but  she  also  loved  her 
beautiful  Miss  Blanche  and  Mr.  Con- 
way, and  felt  sincere  grief  for  their 
misfortunes.  She  liked  young  Yilleroy, 
and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  bestow 
him  on  Eosamond,  or  her  cousin,  some- 
times the  balance  leant  one  way, 
sometimes  the  other;  but  he  was  the 
only  man  she  considered  good  enough 
for   either    of   them. 

Villeroy  had  nearly  exhausted  the 
subject  of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Harding, 
and  all  he  had  said;  but  still  the 
most  trifling  observation  bearing  on 
the  point  interested  Rosamond,  and  he 
kindly   brought    to    remembrance    every 
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trivial  remark  that  was  made.  When 
absolutely  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
said,  he  glanced  up  at  a  picture  of  Blanche 
as  a  beautiful  child,  that  hung  near  the 
chimney-piece. 

She  was  standing  at  an  open  window, 
letting  loose  a  bird  from  her  hand ;  a 
dark  blue  cloak  dropped  loosely  from 
her  shoulders,  while  the  light  fell  full 
on  her  white  dress,  fair  arms,  bright 
yellow  hair,  and  lovely  delicate  face ; 
her  large  eyes  were  following,  with  a 
half  vague,  half  wondering  gaze,  the 
flight  of  the  bird  towards  a  sky  of 
azure  mottled  with  snowy  clouds.  It 
was  not  a  highly  finished,  but  a  most 
graceful,  picture,  full  of  life  and  ease, 
gay    as   the  sweet    subject  it   depicted. 

"  That  is  Blanche  all  over,"  said 
Yilleroy,  "  a  child  more  fond  or  im- 
passioned could  not  have  parted  with 
its  pet;  or  if  she  had,  it  would  have 
cost    her    tears,    but    there    she   stands^, 
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content  to  see  it  happy,  and  to  lose 
it  for  ever.  So  bright,  so  good,  so 
beautiful,  but  so  incapable  of  love/' 

'^  I  think   not,"   said  Rosamond. 

"  What  do  you  think  not?"  asked 
Villeroy, 

"  I  think  she  is  not  incapable  of  love. 
She  would  not  be  so  warm,  so  severe 
ao^ainst  it  if  she  had  not  some  behef 
in   its    power." 

Yilleroy  turned  quickly  on  Rosamond, 
half  in  surprise,  but  checked  himself. 
He  perceived  that  Rosamond  was  a 
child  no  longer.  He  felt  almost  sorry ; 
hers  had  not  been  a  merry  childhood, 
was  the  joyous  thoughtless  time  all 
passed  for  her  ?  he  well  knew  that  she 
was  not  one  who  could  sail  easily  and 
lightly  over  the  quicksands  of  life.  Poor 
little  girl,  he  thought,  she  seems  to  have 
been  defrauded  of  her  share  of  happy 
folly. 

"  Blanche  says  that  you  would  miss  your 
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yacht,  if  you  lost  lier,  more  than  any  other 
thing,"  said  Rosamond. 

"  She  knows  better,"  Yilleroy  answered. 
''  I  care  for  my  yacht  just  as  Cecil  cares 
for  his  horses,  but  there  are  things  I  love 
more.  Blanche  is  a  capital  sailor.  When 
I  took  my  first  trial  trip  in  the  Ariel, 
before  I  bought  her,  my  mother  and  some 
of  her  friends  sailed  in  her,  and  she  took 
Blanche  and  Mary.  It  blew  up  rough, 
and  if  the  Ariel  had  not  been  a  regular 
clipper,  it  might  have  been  disagreeable  ; 
all  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  men  were 
ill,  laid  up  in  their  berths  and  frightened, 
but  Blanche,  who  was  only  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, was  in  raptures;  she  flew  about 
the  decks,  and  held  on,  when  she  could 
not  stand,  in  a  blue  pilot's  jacket,  with  all 
her  yellow  hair  flying  in  the  wind.  I 
hked  her  from  that  day,  and  always 
shall." 

There  was  one  confidence  that  Rosa- 
mond longed,  yet  dreaded  to  make ;  she 
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scarcely  knew  how  to  speak  it,  yet  this 
was  an  opportunity  that  she  felt  she  ought 
not  to  lose.  Seeing  therefore  that  Yille- 
roy  was  preparing  to  take  leave,  she,  at 
the  very  last  moment,  summoned  up  her 
courage,  and  began. 

"  Mr.  Yilleroy,"  she  said,  "  I  wished 
to  tell  you  something  that  my  brother 
said  to  me." 

The  mention  alone  of  Stephen  was 
safficient  to  account  for  her  embarrass- 
ment, for  Yilleroy  knew  how  uneasy  his 
conduct  made  her. 

She  then  repeated  word  for  word  what 
had  passed  relating  to  his  knowledge  of 
circumstances  that  might  alter  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  case. 

"  And  you  do  not  think,"  said  Yilleroy, 
"  that  what  he  mentioned  was  merely 
intended  to  harass  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  persuaded  it  was  not." 

"  And  you  have  no  hope  of  extracting 
from  him  what  it  is  ?" 
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"  Not  any,"  Rosamond  replied. 

"  If  there  should  be  a  trial,  are  you 
willing  that  your  brother  should  be  called 
upon  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  if  it  would  answer 
any  good  purpose." 

"  Even  if  it  threw  suspicion  on  him- 
self?" 

"  If  it  cannot  be  otherwise,"  she  an- 
swered sorrowfully. 

''  You  do  not  believe  he  has  any  share 
in  the  taking  it  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not  indeed,"  she  said;  "I 
well  know  his  faults,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it." 

"  If  he  had,  could  you  bear  him  to 
stand  in  the  situation  of  Cecil  Conway  ?" 

*'  Yes,  if  he  were  guilty,  and  Cecil  in- 
nocent. But  I  am  convinced  that  Stephen 
had  no  participation  in  the  act." 

She  then  related  her  examination  of 
the   cabinet,    and    Thomas    Benson's    de- 
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claration  that  be  liad  seen  another  key 
like  her  own. 

Yilleroy  thought  this  more  important 
than  the  assertion  that  Stephen  had  made, 
but  agreed  with  Rosamond  that  the  two 
coupled  together  did  suggest  new  con- 
siderations. 

He  thought  that  Rosamond  had  shown 
great  prudence  in  all  she  had  done,  as  well 
as  in  refraining  to  speak  to  anyone  about 
it. 

"  I  should  recommend  you,"  he  said, 
"  still  to  preserve  silence  on  the  point  till 
we  can  see  Mr.  Hardiug,  and  hear  what  he 
thinks.  You  have  not  even  told  Miss  Con- 
way ?" 

"  No,"  Rosamond  said,  '^  I  have  not." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  he  answered ; 
"  if  it  leads  to  nothing,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
appointment, and  add  to  her  trouble  and 
perplexity." 

''  That  is  what  I  thought,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, "  for  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Yilleroy,  it 
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has  added  to  mine,  though  it  has  given  me 
a  Httle  trembling  gleam  of  hope.'* 

After  a  little  more  discussion  on  the 
subject,  Yilleroy  took  leave,  and  Rosamond 
retired,  anxious  and  weary,  to  her  room. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"T\EAEEST  Rosamond,"  Blanche  said 
the  next  morning,  as  the  carriage 
came  round  that  conveyed  them  each  da^ 
to  Deerham,  "  you  had  better  not  go  to- 
day;" and  she  put  on  the  little  shade  of 
imperiousness  that  she  could  always  com- 
mand when  she  wished  to  be  obeyed.  It 
was  a  tone  Rosamond  found  it  difficult  to 
resist.  She  changed  colour,  but  assumed 
firmness  to  ask,  "  Why  not  ?" 

"  You  are  not  at  all  well  this  morning," 
said  Blanche,  ''  I  can  see  that." 

"  Indeed  the  drive  to  Deerham  is  just 
the  thing  to  do  me  good.     If  you  wish  to 
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see  Cecil  alone,  I  miglit  only  just  come  in 
for  ten  little  minutes  before  you  leave 
him." 

"  Better  not  this  morning,"  said  Blanche 
with  decision. 

Rosamond  dared  not  persist,  though  she 
felt  a  blank  disappointment  that  seemed 
to  darken  the  whole  day. 

Blanche  went  off  without)  looking  at  or 
speaking  to  her,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  avoiding  a  renewal  of  the  question ; 
but  she  felt  saddened  and  uneasy  at  the 
ungracious  part  she  had  forced  herself  to 
take.  She  could  not  rally  her  spirits  when 
she  rejoined  Cecil,  and  the  conversation 
languished.  After  some  time  had  elapsed, 
she  noticed  her  brother's  frequent  and 
anxious  glances  towards  the  door. 

"  Rosamond  is  not  coming  to-day,  dear," 
said  Blanche. 

"  Not  coming  !  why  not  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Dearest,  I  wished  her  not,"  she  an- 
swered. 
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"  That  is  cruel,"  he  said  hastily;  ''  see 
me,  Blanche,  shut  up  here;  I  can  do  no- 
thing— I  cannot  step  outside  that  door. 
Why  do  you  prevent  her  from  visiting 
me?" 

"  Why  do  you  so  much  wish  it  ?"  she 
inquired. 

He  looked  up  sharply  at  her.  There 
was  a  depth  of  earnestness  in  his  large, 
soft  blue  eyes  that  she  had  never  seen  in 
them  before. 

"  Why  !  Do  you  ask  me  why,  Blanche  ?^ 
Do  you  not  guess — do  you  not  know  that 
I  love  her  ?  Love  !  I  could  worship  her  ! 
My  whole  heart,  my  whole  soul,  is  hers — 
little  darling  !  When  she  looks  a  little  shy 
and  awkward,  holding  her  white  hands  to- 
gether, going  a  few  steps  sideways,  and 
her  head  drooping,  with  ihose  long  lashes 
resting  on  her  pale  cheek,  she  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  Venus  of  Medici." 

"  Dear  Cecil,  but  consider  how  unrea- 
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sonable,  how  hopeless  it  would  be,  how 
wretched  for  both  of  you  !" 

"  Both  !"  interrupted  Cecil  with  anima- 
tion, "  both  !  do  you  think  she  cares  for 
me,  do  you  indeed?" 

"  I  know  nothing,"  Blanche  replied, 
"  But  what  can  it  lead  to  ?  never  to 
happiness,  or  peace ;  she  can  never  be 
yours." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  her  being  mine," 
exclaimed  Cecil,  with  a  dark  troubled 
look,  "  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  try  never  to 
think  of  that." 

"  But  how  utterly  senseless,  my  own 
darling  Cecil !  only  reflect— our  uncle's 
will  is,  I  am  persuaded,  still  in  existence, 
my  hope  is  that  it  may  still  be  produced 
in  time — and  then  remember,  if  she  mar- 
ried you,  she  would  forfeit  every  six- 
pence. You  could  not — I  know  you  would 
not  allow  that;  you  are  separated,  it  is 
irretrievable.  Alas  !  the  dead  cannot  re- 
turn to  repair  the  evil  they   have  done, 
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the  misery  they  have  caused.  She  never, 
never  can  be  yours — you  never  can  be 
happy  with  her — -oh,  dear  Cecil !  to  undo 
this  fatal  knot— to  see  you  happy  and 
united  to  her,  I  would  die — but  it  can 
never  be  !"  And  Blanche  burst  into 
tears,  and  threw  herself  on  her  brother's 
neck. 

''  I  know  that  there  is  no  happiness  for 
me,  Blanche,  I  am  tolerably  resigned  ;  but 
this  short,  great  happiness  of  seeing 
her,  if  only  a  few  minutes  day  by  day, 
you  must  grant  me.  Think  how  soon  it 
will  be  over — think  what  may  follow — 
let  me  have  something  to  look  back 
upon,  do,  dear  Blanche— let  me  have 
some  dear  memories,  if  I  have  no 
hopes." 

*'  My  darling !  My  heart's  treasure ! 
forgive  me — you  shall,  Cecil — I  will  not 
interfere  between  you ;  but  oh !  do  not 
— I   beseech   you  do  not  yield  farther  to 
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this  madness — for  every  little  feeble  bud 
of  joy,  you  will  reap  a  whole  harvest  of 
thorns.  How  unhappy !  how  fatal  that 
of  all  the  girls  in  the  world  you  should 
love  Rosamond !" 

"  But,"  rejoined  Cecil,  "  is  she  not 
adorable?  she  is  like  a  little  fawn,  a 
little  trembling  bird.  I  have  folded  her 
within  my  very  innermost  heart.  Oh, 
Blanche  !  the  descriptions  of  love  are  cold 
and  unreal,  it  is  not  to  be  spoken  in 
words." 

*•  Yet,  Cecil,  you  seem  not  to  find  it 
so  ;  can  you  think  of  nothing  else  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  talk  to  me  of 
Rosamond,  tell  me  of  nothing  but  her. 
How  did  she  look  when  you  would  not 
let  her  come  ?  what  did  she  say  ?  did 
she  say  anything  ?" 

"  She  seemed  sorry,"  said  Blanche ;  "  she 
did  not  look  well,  and  I  told  her  she  had 
better  not  go  out." 

**And  then?"  asked  Cecil. 
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"  She  said  she  thouglit  tHe  drive  would 
do  her  good." 

"  Oh,  Blanche  !  I  wonder  at  you  !  I 
wonder  how  you  could  refuse  her  !" 

'*  I  will  not  again,"  Blanche  answered, 
*'but  I  am  for  ever  thinking  of  you,  of 
these  fearful  perplexities — surely,  Cecil, 
you  must.'* 

"  Yes,    I   do  not   forget ;  but  to    what 
purpose  ? — I   can    do   nothing — we    must 
trust  to  a  higher  power ;  we  know  that 
things   are   not    disposed   by    chance    or ' 
blind  fate." 

"Yes,  yes,  dearest — but  for  that  faith 
I  should  go  mad,  Cecil ;  it  is  strange,  is 
it  not,  one  of  our  enemies  is  gone." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cecil  gravely,  ''  I  wish 
he  had  had  more  time." 

"  No  time  would  have  availed  for 
him." 

"  I  have  had  such  a  kind  letter  from 
Villeroy,"  said    Cecil ;  "  he   has  narrowly 
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escaped  shipwreck  —  but  you  must  read 
it." 

The  time  of  parting  had  now  arrived, 
Cecil  held  Blanche's  hands  in  his  and 
looked  wistfully  in  her  face. 

*'  Let  me  have  as  much  of  Rosamond  as 
I  can — seeing  her  fills  up  my  whole 
day." 

'*  I  will,  I  will,''  said  Blanche,  though  a 
sharp  pain  went  through  her  heart,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  alone  in  the  carriage, 
she  leant  back  in  the  corner  and  shed 
torrents  of  tears. 

''  How  he  loves  her  !  how  much  better 
than  me  !  but  that  is  nothing  if  he  could 
be  happy  with  her — that  would  not  cost 
me  a  pang ;  but  so  useless  !  so  vain  a  love  ! 
poor  fellow  1  was  he  not  unhappy  enough 
without  that  1" 

On  re-entering  Crown-Harden  she  ran 
up  to  her  bed-room,  conquered  the  passion 
that  overcame  her,  bathed  her  eyes  and 
face*  and  came  down  determined  to  combat 
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the  deep  sorrow  that  almost  subdued  her. 
Never  had  she  been  so  gentle,  so  affec- 
tionate in  her  manner  to  Rosamond.  She 
sat  silent  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  resting 
her  throbbing  head  on  Rosamond's 
shoulder,  and  for  the  first  time  Rosamond 
thought  that  her  cousin  loved  her  at 
last. 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 

A  FEW  days  had  passed  without  any 
"^■^  event  taking  place  worth  recording, 
except  that  Blanche  received  in  due  time 
an  answer  to  her  note  from  Sir  Philip 
Holland ;  its  tone  was  much  more  kind  and 
conciliatory  than  she  had  expected.  This 
time  he  addressed  her  as 

"  My  dear  Young  Lady, 
"  I  perceive  that  beautiful  women  like 
you  were  created  expressly  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  silly  young  men  like  my  nephew, 
as  well  as  to  make  fools  of  wise  ones  like 
me,   wherefore   I   conclude   I  must    hold 
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Henry  Yilleroy  excused.  After  your  dis- 
agreeable business  at  Deerbam  is  over,  I 
shall  feel  proud  and  bappy  if  you  and  your 
brother  will  pay  me  a  visit  at  Holland 
Abbey  in  your  own  proper  characters  (not 
in  masquerading  suits)  when  I  will  procure 
some  ancient  and  discreet  matron-dowager 
to  sit  at  the  helm  and  make  all  proper. 
Please  to  give  my  kind  remembrances  to 
your  tall,  brave  brother. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Philip  Holland." 

As  Blanche  had  often  heard  Lady  Dor- 
nington  mourn  over  the  desecration  of 
Holland  Abbey,  where  cigars  and  mascu- 
line abominations  reigned  supreme,  and 
no  petticoats  were  admitted,  she  knew  that 
this  invitation  was  a  most  unusual  favour 
and  honour.  She  did  not  know  whether 
she  would  show  her  invitation  to  Villeroy 
or  not,  and  as  she  debated  the  point  alone 
in  her  dressing-room  she  blushed  rosy  red. 
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She  rather  wished  to  do  so,  but  for  once 
in  her  hfe  experienced  a  very  new  sense  of 
timidity  and  shyness,  which  she  would  not 
have  betrayed  for  the  world,  and  still 
undecided,  she  came  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  where  she  found  Rosamond  and 
Villeroy  seated. 

She  had  scarcely  taken  her  seat,  when 
Benson  came  to  say  that  some  one  was 
very  anxious  to  speak  to  Miss  Conway. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"   she  asked. 

''  A  poor  rough-looking  man." 

"  He  must  send  up  his  message,"  said 
Blanche. 

'*  So  I  told  him,  Ma'am,  but  he  says  he 
can'fc;  it  is  something  very  particular 
about  Mr.  Cecil  Conway,  and  his  name  is 
Ben." 

"  Oh,  show  him  up  at  once  !"  exclaimed 
Blanche. 

It  was  Ben  Darley,  who  without  any 
circumlocution,  declared  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.   Conway's,  and  had  walked 
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all  the  way  from  Holland  Abbey  woods 
to  know  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to 
him.  He  had  walked  day  and  night  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  or  rest  since  he 
had  heard  of  Cecil's  .  misfortune,  "  for," 
he  said,  ''  he  was  very  good  to  me.'* 

"Oh,  Ben!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  "how 
good  of  you,  how  much  I  thank  you;  do 
sit  down,  do  rest  yourself." 

"  No,  Ma'am,  I  know  my  manners 
better;  I  rested  before  I  came  up  here. 
You  are  his  friend,  Sir,  I  suppose,  for 
I  think  it's  Mr.  Yilleroy,  though  we  don't 
often  see  you  in  our  parts." 

"  Yes,"  said  Villeroy,  "  you  are  quite 
right." 

"  Both  these  are  his  dear  friends,"  said 
Blanche,  approaching  him,  and  giving 
him  a  chair. 

"Who's  yon?"  he  demanded  in  alow 
voice,  looking  at  E/Osamond. 

"That  is  our  cousin.  Miss  Granville, 
who  is  very  good  to  my  brother." 
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"  Miss  Granville !"  repeated  Ben, 
*'  what  !  a  sister  is  she  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Granville?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  Blanche  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  that  I've  met 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Granville?" 

"  No,"  replied  Blanche,  "  I  do  not." 

Ben  sat  musing  a  few  minutes  in  some 
embarrassment;  he  felt  that  if  Mr.  Cecil 
Conway  had  not  himself  made  known  to 
his  own  sister,  perhaps  for  some  reason 
he  did  not  understand,  their  encounter 
in  the  Holland  Abbey  woods,  he  had  no 
right  to  do  so. 

Blanche  observing  his  perplexity,  could 
only  suppose  that  he  felt  the  presence  of 
those  who  were  strangers  to  him  to  be 
a  restraint;  the  same  idea  occurred  to 
Rosamond. 

"  Would  you  like  to  speak  to  Miss 
Conway  alone?"  she  inquired. 
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"  I  don't  know,  Ma'am,  I  should  pre- 
sently—  or  to  the  gentleman." 

"  But,"  said  Blanche,  "  what  a  journey 
you  have  had !  how  noble-hearted  you 
are  !  oh,  Ben !  I  had  a  kind  letter  from 
Mrs.  Brewster,  and  she  told  me  for  the 
first  time  of  your  goodness  in  watching 
by  night  at  the  Lodge.  Indeed  it  went 
to  my  very  heart,  I  cannot  thank  you, 
but  I  am  grateful.  I  shall  always  feel  for 
you  the  truest  friendship." 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  say  such  words 
to  me.  Ma'am,  they're  what  I  feel  for  you 
and  Mr,  Conway ;  but  I  came  here  to  see 
if  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  use  to  him,  if 
I  can  do  anything  for  him  I  will,  whether 
according  to  law  or  against.  The  child's 
in  a  better  place  than  this,  where  she's 
took  care  of  more  than  I  ever  could,  so 
it  don't  signify  what  happens  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Ben  !  I  thank  you,  if  there  were 
anything  to  be  done  I  would  ask  you; 
but  I  know  not  at  present  how." 
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*'  And  you  say,  Ma'am,  that  Mr.  Yilleroy 
is  a  friend  to  be  trusted  ?" 

*'  A  most  kind  one,"  answered  Blanche. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  then,  Sir,  speaking 
to  you  five  minutes  alone." 

*'  Shall  I  go  down  with  him  into  the 
little  blue  room?"  asked  Yilleroy. 

''Do,"  said  Blanche,  "and  will  you 
kindly  order  what  refreshment  our  friend 
would  like.  As  soon  as  your  conference  is 
over,  let  me  know.  I  shall  come  down  and 
hear  how  you  all  get  on  at  your  place, 
Ben.  I  shall  like  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  you  in  the  blue  room." 

Villeroy  and  Ben  accordingly  repaired 
thither,  w^hen  Ben,  in  a  clear,  straight- 
forward manner,  gave  a  full  account  to 
Yilleroy  of  Stephen  Granville's  conduct  at 
Holland  Abbey ;  of  his  bribing  him  to 
attack  Cecil  in  the  woods ;  of  the  night 
conflict ;  of  his  attempting  to  use  the 
knife,  and  of  his  firing  the  pistol — fully 
confessing  his  own  share  in  the  business. 
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*'You  may  bring  it  all  forward,"  said 
Ben ;  "  I'll  speak  the  truth  and  stand  to 
it,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  to 
me.  It'll  show  'em  what  the  varmint  is. 
If,  as  I've  heard,  he's  the  man  that 
stands  up  accuser  against  Mr.  Cecil,  it'll 
open  folk's  eyes,  I  reckon." 

"  Indeed  it  will,  and  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely,  Ben,"  said  Villeroy;  "it  will 
indeed  show  the  animus,  especially  as  I 
believe  Mr.  Stephen  Granville  will  be 
called  upon.  But  do  not  say  a  word  to 
anyone  until  I  have  seen  Mr.  Conway ;  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious." 

'*  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Ben ; 
''  when  I  used  to  set  a  snare,  I  didn't  set 
a  barking  cur  alongside  of  it." 

When  the  matter  was  concluded,  Villeroy 
summoned  Mrs.  Benson,  and  with  many 
recommendations  entrusted  Big  Ben  and 
his  comforts  to  her  care.  Without  return- 
ing  to   the    drawing-room    he    went    off 
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straight  to  Deerbam  and  obtained  admit- 
tance to  Cecil. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  informed 
Cecil  of  Ben's  arrival,  and  of  his  wish  to 
serve  him  at  his  own  risk  in  the  manner 
he  had  described.  Cecil  was  much  moved 
by  the  man's  generous  self-devotion,  but 
would  not  think  of  allowing  him  to  fulfil 
his  intentions. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  present  case." 

"  I  see  it  differently,"  remarked  Yilleroy ; 
''  the  matter  could  easily  be  introduced;  it 
would  show  the  bad  spirit  of  your  enemies, 
and  throw  discredit  on  all  the  evidence 
they  could  briug  against  you." 

"  Besides,"  objected  Cecil,"  it  would  seem 
like  a  piece  of  revenge." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Yilleroy  impatiently, 
''  in  common  prudence  you  should  take 
every  step  that  could  justify  or  be  of  use 
to  you.  Granville  has  been  very  active 
against  you,  I  can  tell  you." 
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"  I  could  not  do  it,"  declared  Cecil,  "  it 
would  break  Rosamond's  heart." 

Villeroy  was  silenced ;  he  saw  how  it  all 
was. 

''  And  really,"  added  Cecil  apologetically, 
**  we  all  know  that  Stephen  is  not  gifted 
with  a  happy  disposition ;  the  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  the  struggle  made  him  half 
beside  himself;  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  doing ;  he  was  scarcely  responsible  for 
his  own  deeds." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Villeroy,  "  all  shall 
be  exactly  as  you  wish." 

"  Then  I  entrust  it  to  you,  Villeroy,  to 
enforce  Ben's  silence..    Will  you?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Villeroy  gravely. 

He  felt,  indeed,  the  deepest  concern ;  he 
perceived  that  Cecil  loved  Rosamond.  He 
knew  that  so  ill-fated,  so  hopeless  an  affec- 
tion could  but  add  bitterness  and  sorrow 
to  his  future  life. 

Cecil  knew  that  his  friend  read  his  feel- 
ings, and  dreaded  lest  he  should  say  one 
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word ;  but  Villeroy  did  not ;  what  could 
he  have  said  ? 

He  left  him  soon  after,  for  he  saw  Cecil's 
extreme  anxiety  lest  Ben  should  betray 
what  he  knew,  before  he  was  warned  not 
to  do  so. 

Yilleroy,  on  his  return  to  Crown-Harden, 
lost  no  time  in  conferring  with  Ben ; 
but  he  had  much  difficulty  in  convincing 
him  that  Cecil  was  determined  to  have 
no  word  mentioned,  and  in  extorting  from 
him  a  promise  to  that  effect.  At  last  he 
remarked : 

"  Mr.  Cecil  says  it  would  break  Miss 
Rosamond's  heart.  She  has  been  very 
kind,  and  they  are  very  much  attached  to 
each  other." 

"  Oh,  ah  !"  said  Ben,  with  a  prolonged 
sigh  ;  '*  that's  a  pity — a  pity,  but  I  under- 
stand.'* And  with  this  he  gave  the 
required  promise.  "  But,"  he  added, 
*'  stone  walls  don't  always  keep  a  friend 
within  'em,  nor  a  friend  out.     I'm  pretty 
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near  as  strong  as  Sampson  who  carried 
off  the  great  gates  on  his  shoulders  ;  and 
if  it  did  come  to  that  ....  you  take  me, 
Sir." 

"Yes,"  said  Yilleroy ;  "but  we  will 
leave  that  to  the  last." 

Ben  gave  him  a  knowing  wink, 
and  so  they  parted,  Ben  to  enjoy 
the  full  measure  of  Crown-Harden  hos- 
pitality. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

T)UT  a  new  actor  was  now  to  re- 
-^  appear  on  the  scene.  As  Eosa- 
mond  was  finishing  her  toilet  one  or 
two  mornings  after  Ben's  arrival  at 
Crown-Harden,  a  note  was  brought  in 
to  her. 

She  received  it  with  a  start  of  emo- 
tion, and  tore  it  hastily  open.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Richard  Conway. 

"  My  dear  and  respected  Miss  Granville, 

"  I  have  only  lately  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  New  York,  whither  I  was  bound 
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when  I  left  your  hospitable  mansion  on 
very  important  business.  I  have  but  now 
received  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by 
the  partner  of  my  legal  friend,  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  was  on  the  receipt  of  it 
preparing  to  make  my  way  to  Crown- 
?Iarden.  I  trust  that  my  unexpected 
arrival  will  not  occasion  you  trouble. 
I  am  used  to  rough  it ;  so  beg  you 
will  put  me  out  of  the  way  in  any 
corner  that  may  happen  to  be  unoccu- 
pied. I  must  apologise  for  the  liberty 
I  am  now  taking,  as  well  as  for  my 
many  errors  and  mistakes,  more  espe> 
cially  in  the  very  useful  forms  of  polite 
society,  though  I  trust  that  in  all 
matters  of  business  you  will  find  me 
exact,  punctual,  and  unfailing  as  clock- 
work. I  trust  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  believe  that  I  would  not  take  a  step 
involving  the  value  of  a  shilling  except 
according  to  strict  law  and  justice — 
no,  not  to  save  my  own  life,  or  that    of 
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my  dearest  friend.  Therefore  the  kind 
opinion  of  me  you  expressed  in  your 
highly-esteemed  favour  of  the  nineteenth 
is,  I  may  venture  to  say,  not  mis- 
placed. T  shall  venture  to  bring  with 
me  a  friend — I  ought  rather  to  say  a 
new-formed  acquaintance  —  who  may,  I 
hope,  prove  useful  to  you,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Andrews,  a  very  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent gentleman.  If  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  receive  me  within  your 
hospitable  doors,  we  will  wait  on  you 
at  half-past  four  this  afternoon,  when, 
I  trust,  there  will  be  certain  communi- 
cations imparted  that  may  relieve  you 
of  some  anxiety.  I  shall  see  your 
cousin,  Mr.  Cecil  Conway,  as  I  pass 
through  Deerham.  Will  you  offer  my 
best  respects  and  kind  compliments  to 
Miss  Blanche  Conway, 

"And  believe  me,  &c.,  &c., 
"  Richard  Conway." 
Half-wild  with  mixed  emotions  of  hope, 
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doubt,  and  wonder,  Rosamond  flew  into 
Blanche's  room  with  the  letter.  Blanche 
read  it  attentively,  but  did  not  see  a 
sufficient  cause  for  Rosamond's  agita- 
tion. 

"  But  don't  you  see,  dearest  Blanche, 
he  says  he  will  make  certain  communi- 
cations that  may  relieve  our  anxiety." 

Blanche  shook  her  head  doubtingly. 

"  Poor  old  Don  Ricardo  is  a  very  good, 
simple  man,  but  not  altogether  one  to 
depend  on.  Besides  he  has  been  absent 
the  whole  time.  I  fear  the  mountain 
will  prove  only  a  mole- hill.  Some  good- 
natured  suggestion  I  dare  say ;  or  perhaps 
Mr.  Andrews  has  persuaded  him  of  his 
power  to  assist  us,  because  he  would  like 
to  be  employed  in  the  affair.  I  know  the 
poor  man  has  completely  lost  all  his 
business.  Uncle  Nicholas  used  to  know 
him  formerly,  and  often  sent  him  as- 
sistance when  he  was  in  distress.  He 
lives    in   some    wretched    little    place    in 
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London  ;  I  fear  he  is  not  very  likely  to 
assist  us  much." 

"Yet,"  said  Rosamond,  "Mr.  Richard 
Conway  would  not  hold  out  false  hopes  to 
us,  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  he  would 
bring  us  some  good." 

"  You  are  a  dear  little  romantic  darling, 
and  are  always  feeling  something,"  said 
Blanche  with  a  slight  touch  of  ridicule, 
"but  look  at  this,  dear  child,  where  is  it?" 
she  added,  turning  over  his  letter,  "  *  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I 
would  not  take  a  step  except  according  to 
strict  law  and  justice.  No,  not  to  save 
my  life  .  .  .  .'  the  smallest  possible  shadow 
of  a  reproach,  is  it  not,  dear  ?  in  case  you 
had  imagined  he  had  interfered  or  meddled 
with  the  will."  , 

"  Perhaps,"  admitted  Rosamond,  "un- 
less ....  no,  I  confess,  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  it  is  I  hope." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Blanche,  "  as  there 
will  be  a  great  many  people,  we  shall  be 
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in  the  drawing-room,  it  is  more  like 
Autumn  than  Summer  to-day,  so  cold 
and  chilly;  would  not  you  have  a 
fire  ?" 

"  Of  course,  why  did  you  not  order 
one,"  answered  Eosamond,  ''  and  a  room 
that  is  seldom  used  always  feels  damp 
and  uncomfortable." 

"  I  have  had  a  note  too,"  rejoined 
Blanche,  "and  a  really  kind  one  from 
Lady  Dornington.  More  so  than  I 
should  have  expected  from  her ;  but 
I  begin  to  see  that  great  troubles 
extinguish  all  petty  jealousies,"  and 
she  gave  it  to  Eosamond  to 
read. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Conway, 
"  Henry  tells  me  that  you  are  now 
at  Crown-Harden,  and  I  must  send  you 
a  hurried  line  to  express  my  sincere 
sympathy  in  your  present  anxieties,  as 
well     as     my     deep     interest     in     your 
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brother's  welfare,  for  whom  I  always 
had  a  most  friendly  feeling.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Grand 
Jury  will  find ;  but  should  the  country- 
gentlemen  prove  themselves  such  ill- 
judging  persons,  of  course  the  trial 
could  have  but  one  termination.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  anxious  to  show  my 
opinion  of  the  case,  and  shall  make  a 
point  of  being  at  Deerham  Park  during 
the  time,  when  I  shall  endeavour  to 
persuade  you  to  make  my  house  your 
home.  Rosamond  Granville  must  not 
quarrel  with  me  for  wishing  to  take 
you  away  from  her,  but  must  also 
join     us     if    she     will     do     so." 

"  It  is  very  kind,"  said  Rosamond, 
"  and  I  think  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  Cecil  to  show  how  warmly  his 
friends  espouse  his  cause.  I  was  sorry 
to    hear    this     morning     that    poor    old 
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Mr.  Henshawe  is  not  likely  to  re- 
cover." 

"I  am  glad  you  did  not  neglect  the 
poor  old  man,"  said  Blanche ;  "  the 
shock  of  his  son's  death  was  too 
much  for  him,  but  he  has  long  been 
declining." 

"  Oh,  Blanche  !"  exclaimed  Rosamond, 
recurring  in  thought  to  her  own  letter, 
*'  I  do  believe  to-day  will  decide  much." 

"  You  are  so  imaginative,  I  can  only  see 
things  as  they  are,"  replied  Blanche.  "  P 
see  no  reason  for  placing  such  wonderful 
confidence  in  poor  old  Don  Ricardo." 

And  she  was  surprised  to  see  Rosamond 
in  a  state  of  unabated  excitement  during 
the  whole  of  the  day ;  her  colour  varied 
each  time  the  door  opened,  and  sudden 
footsteps  outside  made  her  tremble ;  at  one 
time  she  was  desponding,  at  another  full 
of  animation,  and  she  was  perpetually 
looking  at  her  watch  and  comparing  it  with 
the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece. 
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Tbej  made  their  dinner  at  luncheon, 
and  as  the  hour  approached,  Blanche,  who 
had  before  looked  with  a  superior  air  at 
her  cousin's  fanciful  expectations,  began 
in  a  less  degree  to  share  in  her  anxious 
suspense. 

At  last  the  clocks  on  the  chimney-piece 
and  the  cheffoniers  chimed  out  one  after 
the  other  their  tinkling  music,  half-past 
four;  and  while  they  still  rang  out  their 
tiny  bells,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
several  gentlemen  entered,  among  them 
Mr.  Richard  Conway. 

Blanche  and  Rosamond  advanced  to 
meet  him  and  shake  hands  with  him,  an 
operation  that  seemed  more  than  usually 
painful  to  Mr.  Richard  Conway,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fresh  accession  of  nervousness. 
He  smiled,  turned  grave,  came  forward, 
then  stepped  back,  with  the  fine  mahogany 
bloom  on  his  countenance  deepening  at 
each  movement;  the  others  bowed,  and 
after  the  few  preliminaries  of  finding  seats, 
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and  noticing  the  weather — which,  being  cold 
for  the  season,  of  course  Mr.  Conway  pro- 
nounced to  be  very  hot,  at  the  same  time 
taking  his  stand  in  front  of  the  large  fire 
— seemed  to  recover  their  senses,  and 
to  recollect  what  they  had  come  for. 

Just  then  a  fresh  visitor  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  Yilleroy,  looking  by  contrast 
with  the  black-coated  men  of  business 
unusually  dandy,  bowed  politely  as  he 
passed  the  cousins  quietly,  and  seated 
himself  near  a  remote  window. 

"  I  have  ....  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  ....  returned,"  began  Mr.  Richard 
Conway  in  distressed  confusion.  A  pause 
followed  this  striking  communication. 

"  I  think  you  have  something  else  to 
tell,  Mr.  Conway,"  said  a  shrewd-looking, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  Mr.  Harding,  the 
barrister. 

"Yes,  certainly — certainly — I  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you  that  the  missing 
will  is  here." 
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Blanche  and  Rosamond  sprang  from 
their  seats. 

"  Then,"  cried  Blanche,  "  Cecil  is  clear  ; 
he  is  free." 

"  Unquestionably  so,  and  we  hope  to- 
morrow early  to  see  him  here,"  was  the 
reply. 

*'  Oh,  heavens !  that  is  all  I  care  for,  all 
I  wish,  all  that  Cecil  asks  !" 

"  But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  hear 
that  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  interest  both  for 
you  and  your  brother,"  said  Mr.  Harding, 
"  this  is  the  document  in  question  which 
has  been  seen  and  recognized  by  competent 
witnesses.  Miss  Granville,  you  will  no 
doubt  recollect  it  as  the  will  of  Nicholas 
Conway,  and  recognize  the  signature  ap- 
pended in  his  own  handwriting,  whereby 
you  and  your  brother  are  constituted  his 
almost  sole  heirs." 

Rosamond  came  slowly  forward,  the 
parchment  was  spread  out  open  on  the 
table,    Mr.  Richard  Conway  standing  by 
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the  side,  nervously  twitching  up  his  coat- 
tails  under  his  arms. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Rosamond,  "  that  is  the 
will.    Who  took  it  ?  How  ?'' 

"You  shall  hear  all,"  said  Mr.  Conway, 
"  if  you  have  patience,  my  dear, .  .  .  T  mean 
ray  dear  Miss  Granville.  But  first  a  little 
ceremony  may  as  well  take  place.  You 
kept  it  as  safely  as  you  could  in  the  old 
oak  cabinet,  but  you  will  perhaps  admit 
that  a  more  secure  place  might  be  found. 
Will  you  entrust  it  to  me  ?" 

"  Gladly,"  replied  she. 

"  Is  it  at  my  disposal  ?" 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yes,  a 
thousand  times,"  she  answered. 

She  glanced  up  at  him,  he  looked  very 
grave,  but  she  detected  a  smiling  sparkle 
in  his  eye. 

"  I  believe  I  am  correct,"  he  said,  and 
he  turned  to  Mr.  Harding,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  the  soHcitor,  who  sat  by  the  side 
of  the  barrister. 
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"  Quite  so,"  answered  Mr.  Harding. 

*'  It  is  a  little  peculiar  fancy  of  my 
own,"  said  Mr.  Richard  Conway,  and 
taking  the  will,  he  refolded  it  with  the 
utmost  care,  using  every  precaution  to 
turn  it  exactly  in  the  same  creases  that  it 
had  before,  and  cautiously  undoing  it  in 
part  because  one  way  was  bent  wrong. 
When  this  was  completed  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  he  gave  a  peculiar  and  know- 
ing smile,  with  a  very  earnest  look  at 
Rosamond,  who  still  stood  near,  and 
suddenly  to  her  unbounded  astonishment 
he  thrust  it  into  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
holding  it  down  with  the  poker,  while  the 
cruel  parchment,  which  had  half  broken  so 
many  hearts,  crackled,  writhed,  and 
shuddered  almost  like  a  living  thing  in 
pain. 

Rosamond  gazed  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment. Blanche  could  not  refrain  from 
uttering  a  short  cry. 

Everyone  waited  till  little  was  left  but 
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black  fragments  of  tinder  and  dust,  and 
then  Mr.  Harding  spoke  : 

"I  must  introduce  this  gentleman  to 
you,  Miss  Conway,  and  Miss  Granville, 
not  as  Mr.  Richard  Conway,  but  as  Mr. 
Eeuben  Conway,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Conway,  and  consequently 
your  uncle,  and  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
estate  of  Crown-Harden  and  all  appertain- 
ing to  it." 

Rosamond  fell  into  his  arms,  and 
Blanche  sprang  towards  him  and  embraced 
him.  The  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  caused 
poor  Blanche,  who  was  but  little  given 
generally  to  the  melting  mood,  to  burst 
into  an  ungovernable  hysterical  rush  of 
tear^.  Rosamond,  pale  from  excess  of 
emotion  after  long  suspense,  was  sup- 
ported only  by  her  uncle's  arm  around  her 
waist.  He  seated  the  two  young  girls 
together  in  one  large  easy-chair  by  his 
side,  and  stood  close  over  them,  clasping 
Rosamond's  death-cold  hand  in  his. 
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"  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Reuben  Conway 
to  give  as  short  an  account  as  I  can  of  all 
that  has  led  to  this  consummation,"  said 
Mr.  Harding. 

"  But  first  say,  does  Cecil  know  of 
this  ?"  inquired  Blanche. 

"  We  have  but  now  been  able  to  con- 
clude our  work,  and  it  is  too  late  this 
evening  to  obtain  admission  with  any 
good  purpose;  but  we  hope  to-morrow, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  restore 
him  to  you.  All  is  arranged  so  as 
to  avoid  farther  delay,"  Mr.  Harding 
said. 

''  Oh,  but  to-night,"  urged  Eosamond, 
'*  suppose  anything  should  happen  to  him 
in  the  night?" 

As  this  was  the  first  unreasonable 
word  that  Rosamond  had  spoken,  it  was 
excused. 

''  He  will  be  with  you,  I  hope,  at 
breakfast,"  replied   Mr.  Harding.     "  Miss 
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Granville,  does  this  key  resemble  the  one 
in  your  possession  ?" 

And  he  brought  to  her  a  steel 
key,  the  fac-simile  of  her  own  silver 
one. 

"  Yes,  the  same,"  she  answered. 

''Yours  belonged  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Conway ;  this  one  to  his  brother  Reuben. 
Their  attachment  to  each  other  was  per- 
haps unusually  strong  in  the  earlier  days 
of  their  life.  Everything  of  interest  to 
both  brothers  was  preserved  in  tl^at 
old  cabinet,  and  each  had  a  key  to 
it. 

"The  original  silver  one  Mr.  Reuben 
Conway  gave  to  his  brother,  who  had  a 
taste  for  curiosities.  This  steel  one  was 
made  in  imitation  of  it  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  has  been  in  Mr.  Reuben  Con- 
way's safe  keeping  ever  since.  When 
Mr.  Reuben  Conway  made  his  last  ven- 
ture to  China — then  still  a  young  though 
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very  successful  man — he  left  a  -will 
bequeathing  to  his  brother  all  he  pos- 
sessed, in  case  of  accident  or  misadven- 
ture ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  not  so 
common  or  easy  a  thing  to  run  all 
over  the  face  of  this  earth  of  ours  as  it 
is  now. 

"  In  fact,  the  ship  he  was  in  was 
attacked  by  pirates,  sunk,  and,  as 
it  was  supposed,  everyone  on  board 
perished  in  the  Indian  seas.  But  Mr. 
Reuben  Conway,  with  two  companions, 
was  spared  in  the  general  disaster, 
and  escaped  death  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

"  Mr.  Reuben  Conway  had  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  with  his  usual  benevolence 
had  been  able,  even  before  the  turmoil  of 
the  attack  was  fairly  over,  to  assist  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  the  chief  pirate, 
by  skilfully  and  rapidly  binding  up  his 
wounded  limb,  thus  by  stopping  the  efFu- 
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sion  of  blood  probably  saving  the  youth's 
life. 

"  In  gratitude  for  this  act,  he  and  two 
of  the  sailors  were  spared,  and  carried 
away  prisoners.  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
they  remained  among  these  savage  people 
on  an  island  in  those  seas,  sharing  many 
of  their  adventures,  though  no  doubt  un- 
wilhngly  enough.  They  will,  I  dare  say, 
furnish  amusement  and  interest  for  your 
Winter  fireside  by  the  story  of  their 
romantic  and  hair-breadth  escape  from 
slavery,  though  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Eeuben  Conway  in  the  heahng  art 
much  assisted  in  ameliorating  his  condition 
among  them. 

"  However,  eventually  he  and  his  two 
companions  were  picked  up  by  a  South 
American  trading  vessel,  and  in  it  they 
made  their  way  to  the  Brazils,  but  of 
course  penniless. 

"  Shortly  after  they  had  landed,  Mr. 
Conway's     companions    found    means    to 
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get  to  New  York,  where  they  had  friends, 
and  Mr.  Conway  at  last  was  able  to 
obtain  employment  with  a  merchant  at  so 
small  a  salary  as  barely  to  suffice  to  keep 
him. 

"Here  his  romantic  fate  still  attended 
him;  for  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman 
by  whom  he  was  employed  became  attached 
to  him,  and  after  various  difficulties  they 
obtained  the  father's  consent,  on  condition 
that  they  should  never  leave  Brazil  or  his 
home  there  during  this  gentleman's  life- 
time. 

"  They  were  married,  but  unhappily  he 
was  soon  left  a  widower  and  childless. 
His  employer  gave  way  to  sorrow  so 
excessive  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  and 
only  daughter,  as  to  prevent  his  paying 
attention  to  business.  He  became  involved 
in  difficulties  ;  but  at  last  gave  up  the 
management  of  his  affairs  entirely  to  Mr. 
Reuben  Conway,  who  with  his  ability  and 
untiring  energy  so  far  retrieved  his  fortunes 
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as  to  free  him  from  debt,  and  secure  enough 
to  enable  his  father-in-law  to  retire  on  a 
competency,  only  retaining  a  very 
moderate  portion  of  his  gains  for  him- 
self. 

"  Not  long  ago,  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor dying,  Mr.  Conway  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  heart  and  at  once  set  sail 
for  England,  determined,  however,  never 
to  touch  the  inheritance  that  his  brother 
—of  course  supposing  him  to  be  dead — 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  possession 
of. 

"  On  calling  on  Mr.  Andrews  when 
he  reached  London — a  former  friend  of 
his — he  learnt  to  his  sorrow  that  his 
brother  was  deceased,  and  the  property 
left,  Mr.  Andrews  did  not  exactly  know 
how,  among  his  nephews  and  nieces,  but 
he  had  understood  in  a  manner  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Andrews 
had  conversed  with  his  former  friend 
without  recognising  him,    so    totally  was 
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his  appearance  changed  by  the  effect 
of  a  hot  climate  and  unusual  hard- 
ships." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  put  in  Mr.  Conway, 
dolorously,  "  I  was  once  quite  a  handsome 
man." 

Mr.  Harding  smiled,  and  while  Rosa- 
mond pressed  her  uncle's  hand,  and  looked 
up  with  a  sweet  expression  into  his  kind 
eyes,  Mr.  Harding  proceeded : 

"Mr.  Andrews  did  not  for  a  moment 
dispute  or  disbelieve  his  identity,  but  his 
belief  was  grounded  solely  on  Mr.  Con- 
way's assurances.  Well,  as  I  need  not 
inform  you,  Mr.  Reuben  Conway,  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Conway,  paid  a 
visit  at  Crown-Harden,  not  intending  to 
make  known  who  he  really  was,  as  he  did 
not  mean  to  take  possession  ;  and,  as  I 
think  you  must  have  discovered,  being  a 
singularly  modest  man,  lie  was  glad  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  renunciation,  of 
bestowing  favours,   of  wishing  to  receive 
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thanks.  It  was  not  until  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  disposal  of  the  property  was  far 
from  affording  happiness  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  that  he  determined  to 
interfere.  Then  it  was  that,  supposing  he 
would  be  able  to  return  to  Crown-Harden 
from  town  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
opening  the  cabinet  with  the  key  belong- 
ing to  him,  he  took  the  will  of  Nicholas 
Conway,  as  well  as  his  own  prior  testa- 
raeut,  with  him  up  to  London,  to  consult 
privately  with  Mr.  Andrews,  warning  him 
to  keep  his  secret  with  all  care,  not  even 
imparting  it  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
associated  with  him  in  business. 

*'  Bat  now  a  difficulty  arose.  Mr.  An- 
drews considered  that  his  identity  could 
not  be  sufficiently  established  without  the 
testimony  of  one  or  both  of  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  and  it  was  then  that  Mr. 
Eeuben  Conway  committed  the  only  error 
with  which  he  can  be  charged.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Miss  Granville,  not  explaining 
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the  circumstances,  to  prevent  hopes  being 
raised  that  might  fail  through  his  own 
death,  or  misadventure — for  his  strange 
fiate  had  given  him  a  mistrust  in  the  fu- 
ture— but  stating  merely  that  he  had  taken 
the  will  from  the  cabinet,  being  entitled  to 
do  so ;  how,  he  would  explain  hereafter. 
But  this  letter,  which  would  have  obviated 
all  the  difficulties  and  prevented  all  the 
complications  that  have  since  arisen,  he 
committed  to  a  private  hand,  instead  of 
entrusting  it  to  the  proper  and  safe 
medium  of  the  post — an  error  that  some- 
what old-fashioned  people  are  prone  to 
fall  into,  and  that  he  most  deeply  re- 
grets." 

"  I  do,  my  dear,  my  dear  Miss  Blanche ; 
I  do  indeed,"  said  the  poor  man,  almost 
in  tears. 

*'  He  was  desirous  of  avoiding  farther 
communication  with  the  Crown-Harden 
family,  for  the  reason  I  have  before  men- 
tioned— a  doubt  lest  his  purpose  should 
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not  succeed,  and  fresli  disappointments 
ensue;  but  the  rest  of  the  business  he 
completed  with  perfect  good  sense  and 
ingenuity. 

"  He  took  Mr.  Andrews  with  him  across 
to  New  York,  obtained  thorough  and  un- 
deniable proofs  of  his  identity,  and  to 
make  all  doubly  sure,  brought  back  one 
of  his  witnesses  with  him,  as  well  as  the 
properly-signed  attestation  of  the  other, 
with  every  necessary  formality.  In  Lon- 
don he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  got  the  necessary  formulas  to 
empower  him  to  execute  his  intentions. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  recapitulation 
of  all  he  had  to  do  ;  I  will  only  say  that 
by  sparing  neither  trouble  nor  money,  he 
got  them  executed  with  unusual  rapidity, 
and  there,  too,  he  received  your  very 
sensible  and  acute  letter.  Miss  Granville, 
in  which  you  showed  a  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  logical  turn  of  mind 
that  would   make   you   a   most    valuable 
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member  of  our  profession,  if  you  turned 
your  thoughts  that  way.  This  young  lady, 
on  the  very  slightest  grounds,  almost 
divined  the  entire  truth." 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Rosamond, 
but  she  was  far  too  deeply  interested 
and  forgetful  of  self  to  think  of  shyness. 
She  scarcely  indeed  attended  to  the  refer- 
ence to  herself. 

"You  now  fully  understand  that  the 
property  belonging  thenceforward  to  Mr. 
Reuben  Conway,  it  was  in  his  power 
alone  to  dispose  of  it.  The  deeds  are 
not  completed  yet,  though  the  disposal 
is  decided  on." 

"  Dear  Uncle  Reuben,"  said  Blanche, 
"  I  hope  you  will  keep  it  yourself,  and 
let  us  live  with  you  as  your  children." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  ''  No, 
no  my  dear  young  lady  —  no,  to  me  it 
would  only  be  a  disagreeable  incum- 
brance.    I  only  ask   one  favour ;    may  I 
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take  the  liberty  of  asking  only  one 
favour  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Blanche,  "  if  you 
will  grant  one  to  me." 

"  "What  is  it  may  I  venture  to  ask  ?" 

"You  call  Rosamond  'my  dear,'  and 
me  '  young  lady ;'  make  no  difference 
between  us." 

"My  dear  Blanche,  my  dear,  dear 
Blanche,"  he  said  with  emotion,  "  I  love 
you  just  as  much  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing more — not  exactly  majestic — but 
intimidating  in  your  style  of  beauty, 
your  grand  air  ...  .  I  know  not  what. 
But  my  favour  is  granted  by  both,  I 
trust  ?" 

"  Yes,"  they  both  replied. 

"  That  you  will  accept  the  arrange- 
ments I  make  without  a  single  comment, 
or  word  of  thanks." 

"Since  it  must  be  so,"  said  Blanche, 
and  Rosamond  kissed  his  hand. 

"  And  now,  as  I  dare  say  these  ladies 
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are  fatigued  by  such  long  explanations, 
may  we  take  leave  to  retire  to  the 
dining-room  ?"  said  Uncle  Reuben,  as  he 
was  now  called  by  everyone.  ''  I  think 
Mr.  Harding  will  not  be  sorry  to  have 
some  dinner." 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  as  the 
cousins  were  glad  to  see,  for  they  were 
both  impatient  for  the  next  day  to 
dawn. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  TTOW  was  it  possible  for  you,  dearest 
-*"^  Rosamond  to  imagine  that  Richard 
Conway,  as  we  thought  him,  had  any 
concern  in  the  affair  ?"  asked  Blanche, 
as  the  two  girls  were  left  alone  together 
after  the  gentlemen  had  gone  down. 

Rosamond  told  her  what  her  brother 
had  said  in  a  manner  as  little  to  his 
disadvantage  as  she  could,  as  well  as 
Thomas  Benson's  assertion  that  he  had 
seen  another  such  key,  and  added 
Rosamond, 

"  I  was  sure  from  his  manner  and  his 
endeavour    to    recall    the  memory  of    it, 
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that  he  was  looking  far  back  to  former 
days.  I  recollected  that  Richard  Conway 
had  known  Uncle  Nicholas  when  they 
were  young,  and  with  other  associations, 
too  slight  to  dwell  on,  I  did  imagine 
that  it  was  possible  he  had  possessed 
that  other  key,  and  might  have  taken 
the  will  for  some  unknown  purpose, 
though  I  never  suspected  that  he  was 
Uncle  Eeuben." 

Rosamond  was  also  right  in  suspecting 
that  Stephen  had  seen  the  key. 

On  the  day  when  Mr.  Richard  Conway 
had  made  his  presents,  he  had,  in  his 
confusion,  dropped  it  out  of  his  pocket- 
book. 

Stephen  found  it  lying  on  a  small  table 
near  where  they  had  all  stood;  he  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  it  in  his  hand  when 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  some 
one ;  he  went  out  hurriedly,  and  when  he 
returned  to  look  for  the  key  it  was  gone. 
Uncle  Reuben  had   missed  it,  and    found 
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it  again  as  lie  supposed  unnoticed  by  any 
one. 

*'  It  is  nearly  nine,  what  a  mercy !" 
said  Blanche,  "  to-morrow  morning  will 
soon  be  here !  Oh,  when  I  think  of 
Cecil  being  among  us  all  again,  cleared 
of  every  suspicion,  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  bear  my  happiness  !  Yesterday  in 
the      depths      of     misery — to-day      such 

joy !" 

They  determined  to  go  to  bed 
early. 

"  I  shall  not  close  my  eyes  all  night," 
said  Blanche. 

'*  Nor   I,"  rejoined  Eosamond. 

But  both  were  so  utterly  exhausted 
with  what  they  had  gone  through,  and 
returning  peace  was  so  tranquilhzing, 
that  little  as  they  expected  it,  both 
were  fast  asleep  in  half  an  hour. 

Blanche  reposed  in  her  beautiful  bed- 
room, with  its  purple  silk  hangings  and 
gilded  toilet  table,  and  dressing-room  and 
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batb-room,  all  luxuriously  fitted  up  for 
the  delectation  of  the  blue  eyes  that 
were  now  so  peacefully  closed,  as  the 
pretty  face  reclined  like  a  rose-bud  on 
the  fine  linen  and  lace  pillows ;  while 
Rosamond,  in  a  more  unpretending 
apartment,  but  fresh  and  pleasant  with 
its  white  muslin  draperies  and  rose- 
besprinkled  walls,  slept  calm  and  placid, 
her  long  brown  eyelashes  still  glistening 
with  grateful  tears. 

Rosamond,  who  was  up  first  in  the 
morning,  went  out  into  the  garden  to 
breathe  the  purity  of  the  fresh  air ;  but 
on  seeing  Blanche  at  her  open  win- 
dow nearly  dressed,  she  had  run  up- 
stairs to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  her 
dress  before  breakfast.  Her  door  was 
ajar,  when  she  heard  quick  light  steps 
in  the  hall,  which  sent  all  the  blood  rushing 
to  her  heart,  and  through  a  crack  in 
the  door  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
cousin    Cecil   ascending   the    stairs    four 
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steps  at  a  time;  he  gave  one  knock 
at  Blanche's  dressing-room  door,  then 
flew  forward,  and  the  brother  and 
sister   were  in  each  other's   arms. 

"  Where  is  darling  Rosamond  ?"  she 
heard   him  say. 

"  Rosamond  !  Rosamond  !  "  cried 
Blanche. 

Rosamond  entered,  bewildered  with 
joy  and  confusion ;  Cecil  sprang  towards 
her,  and  clasping  both  hands  in  his, 
gazed  speechless  with  emotion  in  her 
face. 

"  Give  him  a  cousinly  kiss,  poor  fellow  !" 
said   Blanche. 

Cecil  softly  slid  his  arm  round  her 
slight  waist,  pressed  her  gently  to  him, 
and  kissed   her   cheek. 

*'May  I?"  he  asked  timidly,  after 
the   deed  was  done.     Blanche   laughed. 

"  That  is  the  safest  way,"  she  said, 
"  secure  it  first." 

Rosamond  turned  away  blushing. 

VOL.    III.  s 
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"  You  are  not  angry  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  whispered,  "I  am  too 
happy." 

"  Oh,  Rosamond  !  I  have  many  things 
to  ask  you,"  said  Cecil. 

"Wait  till  after  breakfast,"  Blanche 
exclaimed,  "a  comfortable,  happy,  hun- 
gry breakfast  will  be  such  a  novelty. 
You  darhng  Cecil  1  you  look  as  if  you  had 
not  tasted  breakfast,  thinner,  or  tea  since 
we  were  together  last.  How  very  pale 
you  are !" 

Cecil  coloured.  He  knew  that  he  was 
cleared  before  all  the  world,  but  he  had 
been  near  infamy,  though  it  had  not 
touched  him,  and  his  proud,  honourable, 
sensitive  nature  revolted  from  the  memory ; 
it  was  long  before  he  could  shake  off  the 
impression  of  those  harrowing,  agonizing 
days.  Partly  from  consideration  for  his 
sister,  partly  from  a  repugnance  to  being 
pitied,  he  had  suppressed  all  show  of 
suffering,,  but  the  pain  was    the   deeper; 
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Lad  it  lasted  longer,  it  would  have  under- 
mined a  constitution  which  though  good, 
was  not  naturally  very  strong.  As  it  was, 
h6  had  lost  as  much  of  strength  and 
vigour  in  that  short  time,  as-  if  he  had 
gone  through  an  illness. 

"  You  look  very  delicate,"  Blanche 
added,  affectionately  stroking  and  patting 
his  cheek. 

"  Don't,  Blanche,"  he  said,  "  it  is  only 
the  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  I  am 
out  all  day  generally  you  know." 

They  all  went  down  to  the  dining-room 
where  already  stood  Uncle  Reuben,  or 
rather  where  he  hurried  about,  uncertain 
where  to  go,  or  whether  to  sit  or  stand, 
and  dreadfully  ashamed  at  seeing  Cecil,  on 
whom  he  had  brought  so  much  evil. 

"  I  am  grieved,  distressed,  ashamed — " 
he  said,  alternately  jerking  out  and  draw- 
ing back  his  hand,  in  a  style  so  awkward 
and  so  nervous,  that  Cecil  was  unable  to 
catch  or  grasp  it. 

s  2 
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"Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me, 
Uncle  Eeuben  ?"  asked  Cecil  with  a  good- 
natured  smile. 

"  Can  you,  my  dear  Sir — my  dear  Cecil, 
can  you  pardon — excuse — forgive  ?"  be- 
gan Uncle  Reuben  in  much  agitation. 

"  I  wish  I  had  only  a  trifling  mistake 
to  ask  forgiveness  for,"  said  Cecil  frankly. 

"  I  have  been  an  unlucky  man  all  my 
life,"  Uncle  Reuben  rejoined,  "  but  I 
esteem  this  last  by  far  the  worst  of  my 
errors,  for  it  has  involved  others." 

"It  is  all  over  now,"  said  Blanche 
cheerily,  *'  and  some  of  us  will  be  wiser 
henceforward,  I  hope.  AYill  you  have 
coffee  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  Rosamond  1" 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  rising  from  her 
chair,  for  she  had  unwittingly  taken  her 
old  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  It  is  your  place,  dearest  Blanche,  and 
always  will  be,"  answered  Rosamond. 

"  No,  no,  no— not  so,"  put  in  Uncle 
Reuben,  then  checked    himself  abruptly. 
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blushing  deeply  at  his  own  indiscretion. 

*'  Pray  remain  where  you  are,  Blanche, 
I  know  that  for  the  j^resent  Rosamond  is 
happier  to  see  you  there." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
pointed  meaning,  that  every  one  felt  for 
a  moment  a  shght  touch  of  embarrass- 
ment. It  appeared  to  be  a  most  palpable 
hint  that  Rosamond  was  still  intended 
to  be  hereafter  the  mistress  of  Crown- 
Harden,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  one  unsfenerous  thoug^ht  or  reo^ret 
crossed  the  mind  of  Blanche,  much  less*  of 
her  brother. 

Rosamond  herself  felt  far  more  em- 
barrassment than  either.  She  coloured 
violently,  and  put  her  little  pat  of 
butter  into  her  coffee-cup  instead  of 
sugar.  Without  making  a  remark  Cecil 
got  up  and  pouring  it  into  the  slop-basin, 
held  her  cup  to  be  replenished.  This 
fortunate  little  mishap  revived  everyone's 
spirits,    and   broke    the   slight    band    of 
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restraint.  BlaDche  laughed,  though  she 
made  no  comment,  and  all  were  happy 
and  at  ease  ag^ain. 

''  I  rather  hoped  we  should  have  seen 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Henry  Yilleroy  this 
morning,"  observed  Uncle  Reuben. 

''  Oh,  Uncle  !"  cried  Blanche,  "  re- 
member you  are  not  in  old  Castile  nor 
even  in  Brazil ;  you  must  not  give 
people  all  their  honours  in  full,  nobody 
here  does,  you  must  call  him  Villeroy, 
or  if  you  like,  Mr.  Yilleroy." 

"  Mr.  Yilleroy  then,"  said  E^euben  Con- 
way, "  I  could  not  take  a  liberty  with  a 
gentleman  of  so  aristocratic  an  appearance. 
I  can  see  the  "  sangre  azul,"  the  blue 
blood,  there  plainly  enough.  What  a 
very  handsome,  prepossessing  young  man 
he  is.  As  dark  and  noble  as  a  Spaniard, 
but  with  the  true  cast  of  a  high-born 
Englishman." 

And  he  glanced  at  Blanche,  fancying  he 
had     hit    the    right    nail    on    the    head 
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this  time,  and  had  given  her  pleasure 
in  a  way  meant  to  be  very  unconscious 
and  private,  but  in  reality  so  openly 
declaring  his  thoughts  that  Blanche 
could  not  help  laughing. 

''  Oh  !  he  is  pretty  well  as  young 
men  go, — not  half  so  handsome  as  Cecil 
though  !"  she    exclaimed. 

Poor  Uncle  Reuben  looked  excessively 
puzzled,  and  mused  over  his  toast  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time. 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
full-grown  man  to  be  so  brimming  ovet* 
with  infantine  simplicity  and  guilessness 
as  tough  old  Uncle  Reuben.  He  seemed 
born  to  encourage  the  ingenious  science 
of  "  chaff,"  but  all  present  loved  him 
far  too  well  to  dream  of  practising  on  his 
boundless  innocence. 

As  for  Cecil,  he  had  left  all  his  boyish 
follies  behind  him  within  the  grim  gates 
of  Deerham  prison.  It  was  a  stern  figure 
that  held  the  mirror  before  his  eyes,  but 
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he  liad  looked  steadily  at  what  he  beheld 
there,  and  never  forgot  the  impression  it 
gave. 

Rosamond  went  out  after  breakfast  to 
get  fresh  flowers  for  the  vases — an  occu- 
pation which  Blanche  had  formerly  as- 
signed ^^  her,  and  which  she  still  kept  up. 

Blanche,  seeing  herself  alone  with  Uncle 
Eeuben,  looked  round  and  asked  where 
was  Stephen  Granville  ? 

"  Does  he  know  all  that  has  happened  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  has  gone  off 
in  high  displeasure,  I  believe  to  town,  but 
has  left  word  that  he  will  be  here  again 
before  long.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  miss 
him  much ;  his  society  does  not  greatly 
conduce  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party." 

Blanche,  throwing  a  handkerchief  over 
her  head,  went  out  through  the  French 
windows  to  look  for  Rosamond.  The 
flower-beds  were  glowing  with  tulips,  early 
geraniums,  calceolarias  and  blossoms  of 
every  hue.     The  lengthened  morning  sha- 
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dows  lay  clear  as  inlaid  work  on  the 
smooth  green  lawns;  a  small  fountain 
shot  its  silver  thread  high  into  the  air, 
plashing  down  again  on  the  cool  basin 
below,  where  gold  and  silver  fish,  in 
bright,  unmeaning  vivacity,  shot  hither 
and  thither — some  feeble  ray  of  joy  per- 
haps enlivening  their  vacant  existence,  as 
the  sun  shone,  and  the  waters  bubbled 
their  tinkling  music  ;  the  birds,  far  happier 
in  their  leafy  bowers  above,  thrilled  out 
the  rapture  of  their  little  hearts  in  song 
and  movement. 

The  old  house  stood  red  and  sturdy  in 
the  face  of  the  morning  sun,  and  Blanche, 
looking  round,  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
formal,  comfortable,  home-like  old  place 
was  very  dear  to  her,  and  she  was 
glad  not  to  be  banished  from  it  for 
ever. 

A  soft  cerulean  haze  was  over  the 
woods,  the  rocks,  the  hills  behind,  and 
the   grim   tower    stood    there,    the    only 
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frowning  object  in  the  bright  landscape, 
like  a  worn  and  aged  man  ever  recurring 
to  the  days  of  the  past. 

As  she  thus  stood,  Rosamond  and  Yille- 
roy  by  her  side,  joined  her;  they  loitered 
on  together ;  at  the  house-steps  Rosamond 
went  in  to  arrange  her  flowers  in  bouquets 
for  the  vases,  while  Blanche  and  Villeroy 
carelessly  wandered  on  to  a  shady  walk 
towered  over  with  tall  laurels. 

"  You  were  right  about  Rosamond,  Mr. 
Villeroy,  I  never  before  did  her  any  sort 
of  justice.     I  love  her  dearly  now." 

"  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,"  he  said,  in  a 
somewhat  absent  mood.  "  But,  Miss  Con- 
way, you  well  know  that  in  my  eyes 
there  is  but  one  really  perfect  woman  in 
the  world.  I  wish  I  could  think  she  was 
not  so  utterly  indifferent  to  me." 

Blanche  appeared  not  to  hear  a  word 
he  was  saying. 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Villeroy  !  I  know  your 
generous  attachment  to  my  brother,  and 
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believe  me,  I  am  not  ungrateful.  Ah, 
Mr.  Yilleroy,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  a 
little  pet  project  of  my  own;  I  wish  I 
could  venture  to  confide  it  to  you — you 
would  not  be  vexed  with  me?"  she  in- 
quired softly. 

''  Vexed  with  you  !  what  do  you  think 
I  am  made  of?  every  word  you  speak  is 
dear  to  me,  every  time  you  address  me  you 
make  me  happy." 

''  Then  since  you  are  so  kind,  I  will 
take  courage ;  Rosamond  is  a  truly  sweet 
girl — Ah  !  it  would  give  me  such  pleasure 
to  call  you  also  cousin ;  she  is  an  heiress 
too,  after  all,  for  Uncle  Reuben  means  to 
leave  Crown-Harden  to  her,  he  said  so 
this  morning." 

Yilleroy  turned  impatiently,  almost 
angrily  away. 

*'  If  you  had  a  heart,  if  you  had  a  grain 
of  feeling,  you  could  not  treat  me  in  this 
way." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  just  now  you  said   I 
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was  perfect ;  but  I  did  not  quite  Bear,  was 
it  I  of  whom  jou  spoke,  or  somebody  else, 
perhaps  you  would  kindly  repeat  what 
you  said."     * 

"  Yes,"  Yilleroy  said ;  "  a  thousand, 
and  a  thousand  times  if  you  will — I  love 
you,  I  love  you,  Blanche.  Blanche  will 
you  marry  me  ?" 

Blanche  bent  her  head  the  other  way 
blushing.  *'  1  never  will  again,"  she  said 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  again,  "  promise 
to  marry  a  man  I  could  not  love." 

"  Then  answer  me,  dearest  Blanche,  you 
have  now  tormented  me  enough,  can  you 
love  me  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Yilleroy,"  said  Blanche  pro- 
vokingly,  "  you  have  now  tormented  me 
enough,  do  ask  for  what  it  is  in  one's 
nature  to  do ;  can  you  talk  like  a  rational 
being?  Can  you  sing  like  Mademoiselle 
Titiens  ?" 

''  Blanche,"  said  Yilleroy  sorrowfully, 
"  you  have   every  gift  from  heaven  except 
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a  heart ;  you  can  madden  a  man,  but  you 
will  never  make  him  happy.  I  cannot 
stay  for  you  to  make  a  jest  of  my  love ; 
farewell,  dear,  adored  Blanche,  I  do  not 
blame  you — Farewell." 

He  took  her  two  hands,  wrung  them 
within  his,  and  after  one  searching  look 
in  her  face  hurried  away. 

Blanche  looked  after  him  in  some  dis- 
may. 

"If  I  could — if  I  would  send  him 
one  single  line  he  would  come  back  to 
me — but  I  cannot,  if  I  am  such  a  fool,  I 
must  be  content  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  just 
like  that  silly  Egyptian  coquette  who  took 
her  best  pearl  and  melted  it  away  in  her 
wine.  If  he  loved  me  in  real  good  earnest 
he  would  understand  me  better — he 
would  know  that  mischief  and  frohc 
are  stronger  within  me  than  I  am. 
Frohc  at  .such  a  moment !  when  all  the 
hopes  of  his  life  and  mine  are  in  the 
balance  !  Oh !    I  can't  think   what  I   am 
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made  of !"  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
'*  No,  I  won't  cry,  that  would  never  do — - 
and  how  nice  he  looked  just  at  that 
last  minute  !  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
nice." 

And  in  spite  of  all  a  smile  played 
about  her  lips.  She  had  scarcely  been 
so  sitting  and  thinking  ten  minutes, 
when  a  tap  came  to  her  door.  On 
desiring  the  applicant  to  come  in, 
Sarah  brought  her  a  packet  directed  to 
herself. 

Eirst  she  found,  a  letter  saying  the 
papers  forwarded  had  been  found  sealed 
up  in  a  small  cask  at  Bartray  Bay 
on  the  South  coast;  and  that  the 
finder  had  forwarded  them  according  to 
the  direction  within.  Blanche,  in  extreme 
astonishment,    opened   the   packet. 

It  was  the  very  paper  that  Yilleroy 
had  written,  and  committed  to  the 
waves  at  the  time  of  the  anticipated 
shipwreck   of  the   Ariel;  scarcely  under- 
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standing  at  first  what  it  meant,  she 
read   the   note   to   his   mother. 

"  If  I  do  not  get  safe  home,  I  know 
you  will  forward  the  last  wishes  of 
your  son,  my  dearest  mother.  I  wish 
Cecil  and  Blanche  to  have  Burton- 
Hassett,  and  have  left  it  to  them. 
Good-bye,  dearest,  kindest  of  mothers. 
I  am  quite  happy.  Do  not  grieve  too 
much." 

Then  she  turned  to  the  second 
paper,  written  in  a  large  bold  hand. 

"I  bequeath  to  my  dear  friend,  Cecil 
Conway,  and  his  sister  Blanche,  my 
estate  at  Burton-Hassett,  to  be  equally 
divided   between  them." 

Below  was  written  more  hurriedly  : — 

''Dear  Cecil, 

"  I  hope  this  will  reach  you  if  I  am 
never    to    see    you    again,  and   that   you 
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will  Lave  no  trouble  if  there  is  any 
informality  about  the  legacy.  Tell  my 
dear  Blanche  that  my  last  thoughts  on 
earth  were  for  her. 

"  Signed,  Henry  Yilleeoy, 

r  John  Warden,  Master. 
'  I  Thomas  Stokes,  Sailor." 

As  she  read  these  lines,  every  tender 
word  burnt  in  her  very  heart.  The 
generous  act — the  love — the  considerate, 
thoughtful  affection,  sent  a  whole  tide  of 
feeling  through  her  soul,  and  she  bit- 
terly regretted  that  she  should  have  so 
shamefully  returned  it  with  levity  and 
ingratitude  ! 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears; 
with  her  head  bent  on  the  table,  she 
sobbed  convulsively,  while  at  that  very 
moment  Cecil  gently  opened  the  door 
and  looked  in.  Without  a  word  he 
closed  it  again,  and  hastened  down  to 
the   stables    where    Yilleroy   stood    dark 
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and  gloomy,  watching   the  man  saddling 
his  horses. 

Without  a  word,  Cecil  passed  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  friend  and  drew 
him  away. 

''  I  would  be  angry  with  Blanche  if 
I  could,  but  I  can't,  she  was  so  good 
to  me,"  said  Cecil,"  there  she  is  in 
the  boudoir,   crying  her  heart  out." 

"  Crying  !"  exclaimed  Yilleroy,  "  you 
do  not  mean  it !" 

"  Go  and  see,"  said  Cecil. 
Half  doubting,  Yilleroy  ran  lightly  up, 
and  tapped  at  the  door ;  but  as  no 
answer  came  and  he  had  often  lately 
been  admitted  there,  he  opened  it,  and 
saw,  as  Cecil  had  said,  Blanche  in 
most  unusual  agitation.  She  looked  up 
and  with  a  little  cry  flew  towards  him, 
and  the  next  moment  was  weeping  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Henry  !  how  can   you  love  me  ? 

VOL.    III.  T 
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I  am  not  half  good  enough — generous  that 
you  are !" 

*'  How  ?  what  ?''  he  inquired  in  sur- 
prise. 

*'  Look  at  those,  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
you  never  said  a  word  of  it.  I  might 
never  have  known  it.  Oh,  Henry !  I 
always  loved  you — always  ;  but  now  I  am 
proud  to  tell  you  so,  I  will  try  to  be 
worthy  of  you;  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I 
seem." 

''  Bad  !"  you  little  angel !"  Yilleroy  in- 
terrupted, "  I  can  hardly  believe  in  my 
happiness  ;  but  you  will  not  fly  from  me 
again,  like  a  little  tricky  fairy,  my  Blanche, 
my  Ariel.  I  always  thought  you  an  Ariel, 
and  that's  why  I  called  my  yacht  so." 

"  But  now,"  replied  Blanche,  "  I  won't 
be  an  Ariel,  but  a  girl  who  loves  you  with 
her  whole  heart,  and  will  be  good  if  she 
can." 

So  between  earnest  and  happy  nonsense 
they  related  to  each  other  their  love.    She 
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had  never  known  before  how  much  she 
had  needed  the  full  repast  of  love,  and 
how  blissfully  it  satisfied  all  the  blind 
cravings  of  her  heart,  though  she  would 
not  always  allow  even  Yilleroy  to  hear  it ; 
but  he  was  perfectly  contented,  though 
Blanche  still  declined  to  appear  either 
conscious  or  sentimental,  but  much  as 
usual,  playful,  self-possessed,  a  little  self- 
willed,  but  perfectly  composed,  modest 
and  sensible. 

Villeroy  was  persuaded  that  though* 
neither  poetical  nor  enthusiastic,  her  affec- 
tion was  sufficient  to  bestow  happiness  on 
him,  and  far  from  cooling,  would  rather 
perhaps  increase  ;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  for 
though  Blanche  would  have  considered  it  an 
unpardonable  affront  if  anyone  had  guessed 
it,  she  had  long  loved  Yilleroy  in  her  own 
reasonable  way ;  and,  moreover,  to  own  a 
truth  that  she  would  not  have  had  torn 
from  her  by  wild  horses,  she  had  felt  some 

T  2 
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very  sharp  twinges  of  jealousy  concerning 
Eosamond. 

A  week  or  two  passed  in  quiet  happi- 
ness. 

Lady  Dornington,  who  had  arrived  at 
Deerham  Park,  never  did  things  by  halves. 
From  the  hour  that  she  accepted  Blanche 
as  her  future  daughter-in-law,  she  did  it 
not  merely  with  a  good  grace,  but  with  a 
warmth  so  kind  and  afiPectionate  that 
Blanche,  forgetting  all  her  old  prejudices, 
returned  it  with  grateful  affection.  She 
was  certainly  much  improved ;  a  touch  of 
what  could  scarcely  be  called  hardness, 
but  perhaps  carelessness  in  her  manner, 
now  wholly  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to 
a  softness  that  made  her  more  engaging 
yet  no  less  piquante,  while  Yilleroy,  whom 
some  people  had  thought  too  quiet,  became 
inspired  by  her  gaiety  and  animation. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

O  TEPHEN  had,  as  Mr.  Reuben  Conway 
^  declared,  left  Crown-Harden  for  Lon- 
don on  tlie  first  impulse  of  rage  at  the 
discovery  of  the  missing  will ;  but  on 
second  thoughts,  he  determined  to  return 
for  a  time  to  the  place  he  disliked,  and 
among  the  people  he  hated. 

''  If  that  stupid  old  duffer  has  the  power 
to  upset  everything,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  my  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  I  suppose  as  he  goes  in  for  good- 
ness, and  virtue,  and  conscience,  and  all 
that  style  of  thing,  he  won't  be  such  an 
unprincipled  brute  as  to  do  me.     If  he  did 
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play  me  such  a  rascally  trick,  by  George  ! 
I  only  wish  I  could  roast  him  alive  like  a 
chestnut;  he'd  make  a  sweet  auto  da  fe, 
and  would  burn  like  dry  wood,  I  guess  > 
a  dry  old  chip  !  he'd  make  a  pretty  blaze, 
I  calculate,"  drawling  out  the  last  word  in 
mimicry  of  his  uncle. 

Occupied  with  such  amiable  cogitations, 
he  was  slowly  wending  his  way  along  the 
very  lane  by  which  Blanche  and  Cecil  had 
left  Crown-Harden,  as  they  believed,  for 
the  last  time,  some  few  months  ago,  mut- 
tering half-audibly  the  evil  thoughts  of  his 
heart,  and  now  and  then  a  fierce  oath  or 
expression  of  ill-will  escaping  him. 

"Will  those  two — that  she  tiger-cat 
and  that  hound  her  brother  be  made  the 
favourites  again  ?  By  heavens  !  if  we're 
to  be  turned  off  for  them,  I'll  make  them 
pay  for  it — I'll  be  revenged." 

These  last  words  he  spoke  aloud,  and 
was  startled  by  a  deep  gruff  voice  in 
reply. 
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"  Will  you  thougli  ?" 

And  to  his  amazement  Big  Ben  stood 
beside  him. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  he  continued,  '*  I 
know  a  few  secrets  of  yours.  You  had 
better  mind  what  you're  about.  If  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  I  will  show  you  up, 
and  they  shall  know  which  way  to  look  if 
mischief  is  brewing." 

Granville  stood  staring  at  him  with 
fiery  eyes,  like  some  dangerous  animal  at 
bay.  If  wishes  could  slay,  Ben  would 
not  have  stood  there  long  to  defy  him. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  young  Sir,  your 
best  place  would  be  across  the  water. 
England's  but  a  small  place  to  hold  two 
such  as  you  and  I.  You  can't  hurt  me, 
for  I  don't  care  a  shot  what  you  says 
about  me,  but  I  can  be  the  ruin  of  you ; 
think  about  it,  young  Sir,  think  about  it. 
And  one  word  more,  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing of  your  fortune  that  you  don't  know 
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yourself.  It  won't  be  much,  thougH  it's 
better  than  you  deserve." 

"  Insolent  rascal !"  exclaimed  Granville, 
his  rage  boiling  over,  '^  big  as  you  are, 
I'll  strangle  you,  if  you  dare  to  be  impu- 
dent to  me." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  if  you  could," 
answered  Ben,  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  are  you  doing  lounging  about 
here,  you  poaching  vagabond  ?" 

''  I'm  here  in  case  I'm  wanted,  Sir ;  I 
can  give  you  a  character  as  you  well 
know.  But  if  you're  curious  to  heai?  the 
news,  the  lawyer's  deeds  are  come  up  to 
the  place  yonder,  and  you're  not  to  be 
the  rich  man  you  was,  I  know  that 
much." 

"  Hound !"  cried  Granville,  doubling 
his  fist,  and  half  inclined  to  attack  the 
strong,  big  man.     Ben  looked  at  him. 

"  Come,  you  are  a  plucky  one  after  all ; 
but  I  don't  want  to  fight  you,  you've 
trouble  before  you,  youngster,  don't  make 
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it  worse.  New  Zealand's  the  place  for 
you.  Time  was  when  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  gone  there  myself." 

Stephen  laughed  fiercely  and  derisively 
at  this  assumption  of  superiority  on  the 
poacher's  part,  and  pushing  roughly  past 
him,  took  his  way  to  the  house. 

Ben's  history  may  as  well  be  told  before 
he  lounges  round  the  corner  out  of  sight, 
swaying  his  big  form  to  and  ^o  as  he 
walks,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sailor 
on  shore. 

Blanche,  who  never  forgot  old  friends, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Brewster,  as  soon  as  Cecil 
was  free,  and  had  sent  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  her  and  Lizzie,  to  come  and  see 
her  at  Crown-Harden,  offering  at  the  same 
time,  after  a  little  consultation  with  Rosa- 
mond, a  situation  to  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, Sally,  her  former  servant  at  the 
Lodge.  It  was  joyfully  accepted.  Sally 
was  introduced  to  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.   Benson,  who  also  undertook 
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to  make  Mrs.  Brewster  and  Elizabeth 
comfortable. 

Ben  not  being  apprised  of  this  ar- 
rangement, was  a  little  surprised  at 
meeting  Lizzie  one  evening  in  the  back 
shrubbery. 

He  did  not  often  condescend  to  show 
astonishment  at  any  phenomenon,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  therefore  he  only  stared 
a  minute,*  and  then  said  : 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Lizzie  !" 

Lizzie,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
philosopher,  sprang  forward,  and  he 
received  her,  as  she  expected,  in  his 
embrace. 

"  Well,  Ben,  now  isn't  it  kind  of  Miss 
Conway  ?  Mother  and  Sarah  and  I  are 
all  here  on  a  visit — everyone  on  us ; 
and  what  a  beautiful  place,  to  be 
sure !" 

"  The  place  is  well  enough,"  said  Ben, 
calmly. 

"  And  dear,  dear  !  what  ups  and  downs, 
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to  be  sure  !     Nobody   knows  what  they'll 
come  to." 

"  No,"  sighed  Ben. 

"  But  it's  all  well  that  ends  well,  you 
know.  I  suppose  there'll  be  some 
weddings  going  on  here  soon.  I  should 
like  to  dress  Miss  Blanche's  hair  for  the 
occasion,  and  Miss  Rosamond's  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  She's  not  so  regular 
a  beauty  as  Miss  Blanche,  but  she's 
very  pretty;  and  I'm  sure  I  would  not 
speak  ill  of  anyone — it  never  was  my, 
way,  as  you  know — but  I  must  say, 
though  Sarah  Benson's  a  nice  girl, 
she  isn't  what  1  fancy  in  the  way  of 
dressing  hair;  but  then  of  course  I've 
been  to  Paris,  and  of  course  that 
makes  a  difference,  doesn't  it  now, 
Ben?" 

''  I     dare     say     it      does,"      Ben     re- 
phed. 

"  But    I    say,    Ben,    all    these     wed- 
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dings  make  one  feel  thoughtful 
like." 

"  So  they  do,"  agreed  Ben,  whose 
heart  smote  him.  It  was  a  shame, 
he  felt,  to  let  the  offered  opportunity 
pass  unimproved.  "  Lizzie,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  accepted  me.  It's  more 
kindness  than  I  could  have  looked  for. 
If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  take 
me,  won't  you  do  it  at  once?  Where's 
tbe  good  of  waiting  ?  I  shan't  change, 
and  I  doubt  it  won't  mend  matters  to 
stand  shilly-shally.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  better  when  it's  over." 

"Is  it  the  marr3dng  me  you  think  of 
in  that  way,  dear  Ben  ?  If  it  seems  to 
you  so  much  like  taking  a  dose  of 
medicine,  or  having  a  tooth  drawn,  or 
going  out  to  take  your  first  plunge  in 
the  sea  at  Brighton,  why  what  need 
to  do  it  at  all  ?  I  love  you,  Ben, 
you  know  it,  and  dearly  too  ;  but  to 
marry   you,  and   you  half  unwilling  like, 
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I'd  rather  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  be  •  laid  by  little  Jessie  in  the 
churchyard ;  and  then,  when  my  dear 
lad  came  to  mourn  over  the  little  girl 
he  lovedj  he  would  cast  a  kind  thought 
on  the  other  who  loved  him." 

Poor  Lizzie  had  spoken  tearfully,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  most  pitiful 
speech,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  sho  began 
to  cry.     This  was  too   much  for   Ben. 

"  Lizzie,  if  I  cause  you  to  shed  tears — 
you  who  are  so  kind  and  good — I  de- 
serve to  be  kicked ;  and  don't  go 
thinking  I'm  such  a  brute  as  not  to 
love  you.  I  do;  only  it  seems  a  pity 
almost  for  such  a  nice  girl  as  you — 
however,  if  you  don't  think  so,  I'm  sure 
it  isn't  for  me." 

And  with  a  real  genuine  smile,  the  first 
since  the  night  his  darling  died,  he  took 
her  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  her  hand, 
and  wiped  her  tears  away  very  carefully, 
kissing  her  between  whiles. 
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Lizzie  was  not  likely  long  to  resist 
these  consolations,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  she  was  happy,  and  the  wedding-day 
fixed. 

"It's  for  you  to  name  it,"  Ben 
said. 

"  Well,"  replied  Lizzie,  "  that  day  week 
after  Miss  Blanche's,  whenever  that  may 
be — not  long,  I'm  sure,  unless  I'm  blinder 
than  I  believe  I  am.  Don't  ask  me  to 
say  sooner,"  she  insisted,  yielding  to  the 
sweet  delusion  that  Ben  might  so  entreat 
her,  "  for  I  can't  and  I  won't.  I've  set 
my  heart  on  helping  to  dress  them  and 
do  their  hair;  and  how  could  I  do  it  if 
I  was  all  in  a  flutter,  as  I  should  be,  about 
my  own  wedding?  No,  Ben,  it's  no  use 
saying  another  word  —  just  one  week 
after  Miss  Blanche's ;  and  no  day  but 
that." 

"  There's  one  thing,"  said  Ben,  after 
all  the  preliminaries  were  fully  settled, 
and   who    thought   it    wise    to    make    all 
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conditions  at  once,  "  when  we're  married, 
Mr.  Cecil,  I  believe,  means  to  give  me,  or 
get  me — for  what  is  his  wish  is  Miss 
Rosamond's — a  situation  here.  If  we  do 
live  here,  T  could  not,  I  tell  you,  Lizzie, 
I  could  not  altogether  desert  that  place — 
you  guess  what  I  mean — that  grave,  you 
know,  I  must  go  and  see  it  from  time  to 
time — we  could  visit  Brewster  and  your 
mother,  you  see.  Would  it  be  a  trouble 
to  you  to  travel  there  once  or  twice  in  the 
year  ?" 

"  A  trouble  to  me,  Ben  !"  exclaimed 
Lizzie.  "  Nothing  would  be  a  trouble  to 
me  that  pleased  you  ;  and  besides  I  should 
like  to  go  and  see  mother  and  dear  father ; 
and  as  to  travelling.  Lord  bless  you  !  you 
little  know.  What's  that  little  travelling 
to  me  that's  been  to  Paris  and  Brussels, 
and  Belgium  and  France  ?  Lord,  Ben,  I 
should  think  no  more  of  it  than  of  drinking 
a  cup  of  tea  !" 

Ben     did      obtain    the     situation     he 
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alluded  to,  a  very  comfortable  one  with 
a  pretty  cottage,  and  just  the  employn|^t 
that  suited  him.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  him  perhaps  to  settle  down  to 
regular  steady  labour,  though  he  worked 
by  fits  so  hard  as  to  do  in  a  few  months 
as  much  as  some  men  would  in  a  year; 
but  in  his  present  occupation  he  had 
sufficient  employment,  and  ample  leisure 
as  well. 

His  spare  hours  he  spent  in  wood- 
carving,  for  which  he  had  great  taste, 
and  made  the  most  easy  and  good- 
humoured  of  husbands  to  his  pleasant 
rosy  little  wife,  who  would  sit  looking 
on  him  at  his  carving,  regarding  him  the 
while  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  age. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

rpHE  only  one  of  the  party  who  gave 
-*-  much  thought  as  to  what  was  to 
be  the  purport  of  Uncle  Reuben's  deeds, 
was  Rosamond.  His  very  pointed  obser-. 
vation  at  breakfast  seemed  to  her  as  if 
it  might  bear  a  different  construction  from 
the  one  Blanche  and  Cecil  had  put  upon 
itj  and  as  she  considered  it  privately  in 
her  own  room,  she  blushed  deeply  at  the 
suggestion  that  occurred  to  her,  solitary 
and  unseen  as  she  was.  She  well  knew 
that  Uncle  Reuben,  though  the  most 
simple  of  men,  was  still  one  of  those 
peculiarly  artless  persons  who  read  secrets 
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of  the  heart  more  quickly  than  many  very 
shrewd   and    apparently   observant    ones. 
He  had    possibly   guessed   at   hers,    and 
she  trembled  lest  in  the  overflowings  of 
his  guileless  confidences,  he  should  say  an 
indiscreet  word  on  the  fancy  that  might 
have    dictated     his    observation    in    the 
morning ;    he   might   imagine   that    Cecil 
could  be  the  owner  of  Crown-Harden,  and 
yet  that  she  might    sit    at  the  head  of  the 
table.     The    point  was    ere  long   settled. 
The    deeds   arrived,     and  it   was  then 
made  known  that  Blanche  and  E-osamond 
had    each   a     handsome    and    an    equal 
fortune  settled  on  them.     Stephen  Gran- 
ville   had    three    thousand    pounds,    and 
Crown-Harden  with  the  estate  was  made 
over  to  Cecil.     In  spite  of  his  prohibition. 
Uncle   Reuben    had    to   submit   to   many 
thanks,    and   some   embraces,    the   latter 
he  made  no  objection  to.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  find  fault  with  any  of  his  arrange- 
ments.     As  to  Stephen,    he   was  better 
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off  than  he  deserved,  and  it  was  open 
to  him  either  to  continue  in  his  profes- 
sion, or  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  colo- 
nies. 

His  choice  was  soon  made,  he  deter- 
mined on  the  latter  course ;  he  was  never 
a  favourite  on  board,  his  companions  were 
not  much  disposed  to  quarrel,  but  still 
less  to  associate  with  him;  to  see  his 
rival  master  at  Crown-Harden  was  unen- 
durable to  him,  and  the  presence  of  Ben 
was  perpetual  irritation  to  his  mind. 
Cecil  induced  his  uncle  to  con^ 
sent  to  send  him  out  with  all  requi- 
site comfort  without  trenching  on  his 
small  capital,  he  himself  supplying  the 
funds  in  his  uncle's  name ;  for  Granville 
scornfully  rejected  all  offers  of  friendly 
advances  from  him  or  Blanche,  and  was 
almost  as  bitter  against  his  own  sister 
Rosamond,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
all  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  when  he 
had  taken  his  departure. 

u  2 
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Some  few  days  afterwards,  Cecil  entered 
the  library  where  Rosamond,  standing  in 
the  tall  arched  windows,  was  reading  by 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun ;  when  un- 
moved, there  was  a  sweet,  placid  calm- 
ness in  her  expression,  but  when  she 
spoke  or  smiled  she  became  irre- 
sistible, for  then  every  turn  of  her 
features  bespoke  sensibility  and  intelli- 
gence. 

She  laid  down  her  book  as  soon  as 
Cecil  entered,  and  turned  on  him  her 
brightest  smile. 

"  Eosamond/'  he  said  in  great  agita- 
tion, *'  there  is  something  I  long,  yet 
scarcely  dare,  to  tell  you.  Eosamond,  I 
know  how  unworthy  I  am  of  you,  T  know 
it  too  well,  believe  me.  I  cannot  live  on 
here,  seeing  you  daily  and  hourly,  and 
feel  that  each  time  I  look  at  you  I  love 
you  more  passionately  than  before.  If 
you  despise  or    dislike   me,    tell    me   so. 
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Rosamond,  and  I  will  go  far  away  from 
here.     I  can  bear  it  no  longer." 

"  Dislike  you !  Oh,  Cecil,  you  little 
know!" 

"You  cannot — you  do  not  love  me?" 
he  asked,  passionately.     "Oh,  speak!" 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
pressed  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  Rosamond !  how  little  I  deserve 
such  happiness  ;  but  you  cannot  really 
love  me,  do  you  ?" 

How  Rosamond  convinced  him  it  was 
never  known,  but  he  believed  it,  and 
was  happy. 

Mr.  Conway,  though  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  either  Blanche's  or  Cecil's 
revelations,  was  perfectly  and  completely 
satisfied ;  so  that  without  being  the 
heiress  of  Crown-Harden,  little  Rosamond 
had  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  as 
mistress,  after  all. 
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Lady  Dornington  kindly  settled  ber 
house  at  Deerbam  Park  on  Villeroy  and 
Blancbe.  Sbe  bad  a  bouse  in  London 
as  well  as  Hellingsley,  a  place  sbe 
greatly  preferred  to  Deerbam  as  a  resi- 
dence, tbougb  sbe  promised  to  be  a 
frequent  visitor  tbere. 

Tbe  two  weddings  were  to  take  place 
on  tbe  same  day,  and  sbortly  before  tbe 
bappy  event,  Blancbe  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Pbilip  Holland,  witb  an  enor- 
mous rose-coloured  seal  bearing  bis  coat 
of  arms. 

'*  My  very  dear  and  pretty  Miss  Blancbe, 

'*  I  accept  witb  pride  and  pleasure  tbe 
invitation  to  your  wedding.  I  sball  like 
to  see  bow  you  look  as  a  bride,  and  to 
give  you  my  patriarchal  blessing,  as  well 
as  to  lay  at  your  feet  a  bumble  offering 
of  ratber  fine  emeralds.  Permit  me  to 
tell  you  tbat  I  once  did  my  very  best  to 
persuade    Henry    Villeroy  to    change    bis 
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mind,  but  if  he  had,  I  should  have 
esteemed  him  a  very  sorry  sneak.  As 
it  is,  I  feel  proud  of  my  niece  elect,  and 
not  ashamed  of  my  nephew.  I  only  lay 
upon  you  one  command,  and  that  is 
before  you  settle  yourself  at  Deerham 
you  must  come  and  pay  me  a  visit  at 
Holland  Abbey,  where  you  shall  be 
princess  paramount,  exactly,  I  imagine, 
the  position  to  suit  your  taste.  You 
must  inspect  the  place  that  will  one 
day  be  your  own,  when  the  worthless 
dust  that  now  makes  up  Philip  Holland? 
shall  rest  beneath  the  very  ugly  monu- 
mental effigies  of  the  family.  Je  vous 
baise  les  mains,  belle  Blanche^  &c. 

A  very  little  tear  sparkled  in  Blanche's 
eye  as  she  read  the  letter — she  scarcely 
knew  why.  She  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed such  a  thing,  but  the  tough  and. 
rough  Sir  Philip,  who  had  never  cared  for 
a  woman  for  the  last  thirty  years,  had  felt 
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a  little  aching  in  an  unknown  district 
wathin  him,  and  had  he  been  half  the  age 
he  really  was,  it  would  have  given  him  a 
strange,  and  to  him  incomprehensible,  de- 
light to  call  Blanche  Lady  Holland  ;  as  it 
was,  he  swallowed  down  the  vain  desire, 
and  resolved  to  make  a  kind  uncle  to  her 
instead;  and  so  he  proved  himself,  while 
everyone  wondered  at  the  change  from  his 
bearish  churlishness  to  a  blunt  but  kindly 
demeanour.  It  was  not  so  surprising  that 
a  solitary,  unloved  and  unhappy  man 
should  improve  under  the  influence  of 
aff'ection  and  a  gay,  kind,  lively  nature 
like  that  of  Blanche,  who  never  would 
suffer  him  to  rust  over,  like  old  armour,  as 
she  told  him. 

Uncle  Reuben  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  make  Crown-Harden  his  home,  but 
bought  a  small  house  not  far  from  the 
park-gates,  and  took  infinite  delight  in 
fitting  it  up  after  his  own  bachelor  fashion. 
To    complete    his    satisfaction,     a    large 
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case  of  stujBfed  animals  arrived  from  Brazil, 
that  Blanclie  privately  declared  were  only 
fit  for  a  travelling  showman,  but  were  the 
delight  of  his  innocent  heart. 

A  large  panther;  with  glaring  yellow 
glass  eyes,  glowered  from  beneath  the 
hall  table,  while  a  particularly  ugly 
bird  of  prey,  a  condor  eagle,  which 
Blanche  ignorantly  and  provokingly 
called  a  great  vulture,  spread  its  huge 
wings  above  the  umbrellas  and  para- 
sols. Prim  cases,  which  Blanche  always 
fancied  smelt  of  putty  and  camphor,  were* 
ranged  along  the  passages,  with  birds 
sitting  in  affected  attitudes,  or  flying  with 
out-spread  wings  that  were  never  destined 
to  move. 

What  matter  ?  the  old  man  was  happy — 
as  perfectly  so  in  his  way  as  the  brilliant 
bride  of  Yilleroy,  or  the  good  and  gentle 
little  Rosamond,  or  her  young  husband. 

To  both  of  them  the  ruined  tower  was 
ever  an  unfailing  memento  of  their  early 
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loves,  fears,  and  wishes.  Above  its  grey 
summit,  which  had  once  appeared  to  them 
so  stern  and  threatening^  sunny  memories 
now  hovered.  So  it  is  in  hfe,  when  we 
can  only  see  a  frowning  future,  growing 
darker  the  longer  we  dwell  on  it,  while 
perhaps,  at  the  same  moment  the  ray  is 
dawning  that  is  to  illumine  our  after-lives. 
In  due  time  the  morning  came  when  the 
bells  rang  merrily,  the  house  was  over- 
flowing with  guests,  the  poor  were  feasted 
in  the  park,  and  a  little  Conway,  a  son 
and  heir,  was  to  be  christened  in  the 
village  church,  while  a  broad  banner,  em- 
broidered by  the  fair  fingers  of  Rosamond, 
waved  proudly  over  the  old  tower  of 
Crown-Harden. 


THE    END. 
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2  vols.  21s. 
Among  numerous  other  distinguished  persons  referred  to  in  this  work  are  : — Louis 
XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVIIL  the  Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  Napoleon  I, 
the  Empress  Josephine,  Queen  Hortense,  Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Berry,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  King 
Frederic  William,  Prince  Talleyrand,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Blucher,  Ney,  Soult, 
Fouch^  the  Polignacs,  Talma,  Napoleon  III,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Due 
de  Morny,  Count  d'Orsay,  Victor  Hugo,  George  IV,  Queen  Caroline,  Prince 
Leopold,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Tom  Moore,  Mr.  Barham,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  the  Kembles,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Stephens,  Mile.  Mars,  Madame  Catalan!, 
Mile.  Eachel,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  Lady  Cork,  Lady  Blessington,  &c. 
"  On  proceeding  to  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  contents,  we  found  the 
familiar  and  commonplace  matter  lightened  and  relieved  by  many  lively  touches  of 
description,  many  traits  of  character,  many  illustrative  incidents,  which  may  prove 
helps  to  history,  and  might  have  been  irretrievably  lost  had  they  not  been  marked 
and  recorded  as  they  occurred.    Lady  Clementina  Davies's  opportunities  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  very  traditions  of  her  family  are  fraught  with  interest.     Some  of 
her  local  and  personal  impressions  are  as  graphic  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been 
— so  to  speak — pliotographed  on  her  memory." — The  Times. 

"Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 
heard  much,  and  remembered  well.  Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  flctitious,  no  incident  untrue.'  — Poit. 

THE  LION  AND   THE  ELEPHANT.      By  the 

late  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  author  of  "  Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &o.  bvo. 
With  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  handsome  volume  contains  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Mr.  Andersson,  from  papers  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  which  have  been  most 
ably  edited  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  favourite  pursuit  of  the  deceased  traveller  was 
the  chase  of  the  lion,  and  he  gives  us  most  minute  particulars  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  royal  beast.  The  portion  of  the  work  anent  elephants  is  of  equal 
interest.  All  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  capital 
book." — Jo/m  Bull. 

"This  book  is  pleasant  reading.  It  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  many 
excellent  stories  about  these  interesting  animals." — Examiner. 

"  Interesting  to  the  general  reader,  this  attractive  book  will  be  found  especially 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  naturalists  and  sportsmen." — Standard.' 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  adventure  and  excitement  in  this  volume,  and  much 
information  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman." — JUus-' 
trated  London  News. 

FROM  THE   THAMES   TO    THE   TAMAR:  A 

SUMMER  ON  THE  SOUTH  COA.ST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
L'EsTRANGE.     Second  Edition.     8  vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"To  all  who  visit  the  south  coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and  interest- 
ing information.  "—(Sfa/irfarvi. 

"  A  pleasant  and  readable  book.  A  traveller  might  amuse  himself  very  well  by 
following  Mr.  L'Estrange's  footsteps." — Spectator. 

"An  interesting  book,  full  of  historical  and  local  information." — Examiner. 

"A  gossiping  book,  easy  to  read,  and  often  conveying  information  of  some  in- 
terest, if  not  of  importance." — Athenoeitm. 

"  A  very  agreeably-written  volume,  full  of  pleasant  sketches  of  sceuery,  lively 
anecdotes,  aiid  interesting  retiiiniscences. '" — Ocean  Jiighways, 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:    CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  1  &  2.  Demy  8vo.  30s.  To  be  completed 
in  4  Volumes. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable   specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.    It  is   the   most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history."— 
Athenseum. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  '  History  of  two  Queens.'  As  yet  we  have  only  an 
instalment;  but  there  is  enough  in  these  volumes  to  show  how  excellently  qualified 
is  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  perfectly  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  Nevos. 

"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  new  work,  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  and  admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  briUiant 
pen.  The  lives  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  give  ample  scope  to  a 
writer  so  clear  and  vivid  in  his  descriptions,  so  lifelike  in  his  portraiture,  so  de- 
cided in  his  judgment,  and  whose  sparkling  vivacity  of  style  can  be  shaded  off, 
when  necessary,  by  such  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  For  pleasant 
reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes." 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscientious 
investigation." — Standard. 

"  In  these  volumes  we  have  much  graphic  vivacity  and  picturesque  charm  in  the 
style,  and  abundant  evidence  of  accurate  research.  If  Mr.  Dixon  displays  in  what 
yet  remains  of  his  task  the  same  amount  of  discrimination,  careful  writing,  and 
patient  research,  he  will  have  made  another  valuable  contribution  to  our  national 
history."— y/ie  Hour. 

"The  history  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  is  one  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
vicissitudes  of  her  career  afford  a  fitting  field  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
remarkable  talent  in  describing  past  scenes  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  which 
neutralize  the  mist  of  years,  and  of  infusing  Ufe  and  passion  into  the  monumental 
efiigies  of  the  remarkable  men  and  women  of  the  past.  To  .study  Mr.  Dixon's 
account  of  the  country,  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  family  history  of  Isabel  the  Catholic, 
is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  anarchy  and  misery  through 
which  Spain  is  now  struggliiig." — Echo. 

"  A  brilliant  instalment  towards  a  complete  history.  If  Mr.  Dixon  accomplishes 
his  task  with  the  pains  and  industry  which  mark  every  page  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  the  public  will  acknowledge  his  '-Queens '  aa  the  na«st  successful  of  all 
his  labours." — Notes  and  Q.ie)  ies. 

"A  thoughtful,  impressive,  and  philosophical  work,  valuable  alike  for  breadth 
of  view,  extent  of  information,  and  penetrative  insight;  and  it  has,  like  all  its 
author's  works,  the  glow  and  fascination  of  romance.  No  reader  will  leave  a  page 
uup-srused." — Sunday  Tunes. 
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BRIDES  AND  BRIDALS.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon,  Author  of  "A  Book  about  the  Clergy,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Contents  :— Antiquity  of  Matrimonial  Customs,  Marriage  by  Capture,  Marriage  by 
Purchase,  The  Church  Porch,  Espousals,  Celebration  of  Marriage,  Publication 
of  Banns,  Ancient  Restraints  on  Freedom  of  Marriage,  Pre-Contracts,  Marriages 
in  Strict  Order  and  Marriages  by  License,  The  Wedding  Ring,  The  Ring-finger, 
The  Gimmal  Ring,  Costumes  of  Brides,  Bridesmaids,  and  Groomsmen,  Wedding 
Cake,  Wedding  Presents,  The  Dinner  and  the  Dance,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Bri- 
dal Music,  Wedding  Sei-mons,  Infantile  Wedlock,  Lucky  Days  and  Lawful 
Hours,  Parental  Authority,  Discipline  of  Wives,  Laws  and  Novels,  Sermons  and 
Essays,  Old  Proverbs  about  Marriage  and  Women,Characteristics  of  Womankind 
in  Old  Time,  The  Spinsters  of  Past  Times,  Medical  Women  and  White  Slaves, 
Clerical  Marriage,Lay-marriages  during  the  Commonwealth,  Taxes  on  Celibacy, 
Curious  IMarriages,  Clandestine  and  Irregular  Marriages,  Prisons  and  Lawless 
Churches,  Fleet  Marriages,  The  Fleet  Clergy,  Lord  Hardwick's  Marriage  Act, 
The  Savoy  Chapel,  Gretna  Green  Matches,  The  Carrying  away  of  Heiresses, 
The  Royal  Fleet  Marriages,  The  Royal  Marriage  Act,  Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  Honeymoon  Trips  and  Cards,  Samuel  Johnson  on  Matrimony, 
Jeux  d'Esprit  against  Wives,  Dissolution  of  Partnership,  &c. 
"  In  this  book  Mr.  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than  those 
addressed  in  his  buoks  about  Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  the  Clergy.  His  '  Brides  and 
Bridals '  cannot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  England.  Wo 
doubt  not  tliat  these  volumes  will  be  carefully  scanned  by  fair  eyes  of  all  ages  and 

conditions,  and  will  afford  no  less  amusement  than  instruction There  is 

much  that  we  should  like  to  quote  in  the  interesting  chapters  on  '  Clerical  Mar- 
riage,' 'Curious  Marriages,'  the  'Abduction  of  Heiresses,'  and  the  'Dissolution  of 
Marriages,'  but  we  must  be  content  with  referring  all  who  read,  whether  for 
amusement  or  information,  to  the  book  itself,  which  they  will  find  a  valuable 
depository  of  knowledge  on  the  subject." — Athmxum. 

"  While  these  delightful  volumes  are  certain  to  command  the  attention  of  men 
of  '  all  sorts  and  conditions,'  women  will  feel  that  the  book  especially  concerns 
themselves.  Having  consulted  hundreds  of  volumes  and  impublished  records  of 
obsolete  customs,  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  interspersing  legal  information  with  quaint  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  found  a  most  useful  book  of 
reference  by  historians,  artists,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  know  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived.    The  chapter  on  '  The  Discipline  of  Wives,'  and  'Old  Proverbs  about 

Marriage  and  Women,"  are  extremely  interesting." -Morning  Post. 

"These  volumes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
popularity." — Daily  News. 

TO     AND    FROM     CONSTANTINOPLE.      By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  Author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau," 
&c.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"Mr.  Jerningham's  work  includes  trips  from  Brindisi  to  Athens,  to  Corinth  by 
Nauplia,  and  Mycenae,  to  Mount  Athos,  to  Cyzicus,  Broussa,  Nicomedia,  and 
Nicsea,  besides  chapters  upon  Constantinople  anu  its  environs.  While  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  work  to  a  general  reader  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
people,  the  author  gives  a  mass  of  notices  as  to  the  antiquities  and  interesting 
sites  of  the  localities  he  ms'ii^:'— Standard. 

"  This  book  will  be  found  to  contain  many  interesting  descriptions  of  Turkish 
life  and  manners,  as  well  as  much  curious  information  of  an  historical  and  legen- 
dary character." — Examiner. 

"  This  book  contains  some  good  sketches  of  Turkish  and  Greek  character,  and 
the  author  describes  very  well  the  scenes  he  passes  through.  The  chapter  on  Eount 
Athos  is  written  with  especial  care."— G^to&e. 

"  The  places  through  which  Mr.  Jerningham  passed  abound  with  historical  as- 
sociations. The  scenery,  habits  of  the  people,  ancient  monuments  and  relics,  are 
all  described.  '  To  and  From  Constantinople  '  will  prove  a  most  efficient  guide- 
book to  those  who  are  likely  to  visit  Eastern  lands."— Cowri  Journal. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By    W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  impassioned  eloquence,  the  same  lavish 
wealth  of  metaphor,  the  same  vigour  of  declamation,  the  same  general  glow  upon 
the  pages.  Switzerland  may  be  hackneyed  as  a  country,  yet  there  is  freshness  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  subjects.  Mr.  Dixon  throws  a  passing  glance  at  the  snow  peaks  and 
glacier  helds  that  are  the  Switzerland  of  the  tourist.  If  he  deals  with  the  grand 
ciitastrophes  of  nature,  with  avalanche,  flood,  and  storm,  it  is  in  their  relation 
to  the  victims  of  the  elements,  for  his  topics  are  the  people  and  their  institutions. 
We  assent  entirely  to  the  parable  of  his  preface.'' — Times. 

"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  readable. "—/>««/(/  Nem. 

"  "We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Switzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  in  the  very  best  style." — Morning  Post. 

"A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  truth.  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — Standard. 

"A  most  interesting  and  useful  work;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  military  organization  and  primary  education  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  tha.t  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  book  its  great  charm.  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
ensd^j"— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE   REV.  WIL- 

LIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Gr.  L'Estrange.  8vo.  los. 
"The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  Jfll  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  will  read  with  an  almost  exquisite  plea- 
sure the  testimony  given  by  Harness.  The  flue  qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth, 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his  vices ;  as  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the  report  of  them." — Athenteum. 

THE  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION.     1871-72.     By  R. 

G.WoODTHORPE,  Lieut.  R.E.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  15s. 

"  Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  is  very  pleasing  in  his  geogra- 
phical and  scenic  sketches.  Its  descripi  ions,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  the  work.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
life  in  India  will  find  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close  attention."— A'osi. 

"Lieut.  'Woodthorpe  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  British  public  by 
giving  them  a  most  valuable  and  intelligible  narrative  of  the  Lushai  Expedition. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  affairs  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this 
interesting  book." — United  Service  Gazette. 

ADVENTURES   AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.     By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique").     2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  in  bright  and  lively  style." — Athemeum. 

"An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull. 

"Two  readable  volumes,  which  become  at  times  really  exciting.— Standard. 

"  Two  lively,  rattling  volumes  of  racy  anecdote,  giving  a  charming  idea  of  Bport 
by  land  and  sea." — Graphic. 

"A  most  amusing  and  interesting  work.  Though  much  of  its  matter  is 
addressed  to  sportsmen,  yet  enough  remains  to  afford  great  entertainment  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  We  have  been  in  every  way  pleased  with  the  pleasant  travels 
of  the  author,  and  with  his  excellent  description  of  them." — Bells  Life. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  IL  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY   EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo.    30s. 

Contents: — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward— The  Wharf— River  Rights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower— The  good  Lord  Cobham— King  and  Cardinal— The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days' Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White  Roses — Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop  of  Ross— Murder  of  Northumberland— Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — 
Raleigh's  Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower 
— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Room — Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  1605 — Hunted  Down — In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits — The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot — William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower — Lady  Frances  Howard — RobertCarr — Powder  Poisoning. 


From  the  Times: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the^description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  hold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine  jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered« 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  atAgincourt,  and  detained  for  five-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  catise  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

"From  first  to  last  this  work  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post . 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  those  in  quest  of  amuae- 
m&nt  and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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VOLS.  in.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER, 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

Contents  :— A  Favourite ;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  Tlie  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower ;  Lady  Catherine  Manners ;  House  of  Villiera  ;  Revolution ;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon  ;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing  ;  Henry  De  Vere ;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court ;  A  New  Roman  zo  ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison  ;  In  the  Marshalsea ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digbyi?  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Felton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Revenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles  ;  The  Lieutenant's  House ;  A  Political  Romance ;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay  ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham ;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots  ;  The  Two  Penns ; 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder ;  A  Patriot ;  The  Good  Old  Cause ;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords  ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale ;  Escaped, 
Cause  of  the  Pretender;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street ;  Pursuit ;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Timfs. 

'  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
■who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon." — Post. 

"By  his  -merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  hfstorical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers."— 
Illustrated  News. 

"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  iu 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured  in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's.' — Standard. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  A  New  Library  Edition. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  wj^o  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner. 

"  '  William  Penn  '  is  a  fine  and  noble  work.  Eloquent,  picturesque,  and  epigra- 
matic  in  style,  subtle  and  philosophical  in  insight,  and  moderate  and  accurate  in 
statement,  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be." — Sunday  Times. 

"The  character  of  this  great  Christian  Englishman,  William  Penn,  a  true  hero 
of  moral  and  civil  conquests,  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  modern  history,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  his  countrymen  of  all  ages.  This  biography  of  him  now 
finally  put  into  shape  as  a  standard  work  of  its  kind,  is  Mr.  Dixon's  most  useful 
production.  Few  books  have  a  more  genial  and  wholesome  interest,  or  convey 
more  beneficial  instruction."— /iiwirafeci  News. 
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CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.    By  Walter  Thorn- 

BURY,  Author  of   "  Old  and  Now  London,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
21s.    (In  Sept  J 

MODERN     TURKEY.       By    J.   Lewis    Farley, 

Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Bristol.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  14s. 

"  Books  on  Turkey  by  impartial  authorities  are  uot  very  common,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  anything  that  giveR  us  the  most  recent  information,  and 
appears  to  he  written  frankly  and  diffpassionately." — Times. 

"Mr.  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  to  communicate  in  regard 
to  the  resources  of  modern  Turkey  ;  and- we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  briefly,  clearly, 
and  in  an  agreeable  style." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY    OF  THE    HORSE   GUARDS,   From 

1750  to  1872.     By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.     1  vol.  Bvo.     Us. 

"This  book  is  useful  and  agreeably  written,  and  capable  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  non-military  as  well  as  to  the  military  reader." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Stocqueler"s  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information.  In  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be  pupular." — 
Standard. 

FREE  RUSSIA.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition  2  vols.  Bvo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.  30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect.  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Russia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Rich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page." — Tlie  Graphic. 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  this  new  work  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  eagerly.  We 
have  here  experiences  of  sport  of  the  most  varied  kind — from  fishing  in  Upper 
Canada  to  fowling  in  Siberia;  from  Highland  deer  hunting  to  angling  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modern  gymnastics,  sports 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  hunting,  fencing,  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  cock- 
fighting.  We  may  learn  how  to  choose  a  yacht  or  a  hound,  a  hunter  or  a  rifle, 
from  these  useful  and  amusing  pages.    We  predict  a  success  for  this  book."' — Era. 

PRAHHE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("Ubique").      2  vols  with  Illustrations.     21s. 
"Mr.  Gillmore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.    His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.     Mr.  Gill- 
more's  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters." — Daily  News. 
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QUEEN  CHARLOTTE   ISLANDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discovery  and  iVdventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  F.  Poole, 
C.E.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Lyndon.  8vo,  Avith  Illustrations.  15s. 
*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance 
with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book  is  very  exciting  reading. 
Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  least  novel  the  least  interesting.  The  chap- 
ters descriptive  of  his  journeys  round  America,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  with  his 
account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  15s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  her  ability  as  a 
writer." — Times. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.      Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.      2  vols. 

large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     2I:S. 

"Bewick's  fellow  pupil  and  old  friend,  Mr.  T.  Landseer,  the  famous  engravei', 

has  put  the  materials  before  us  together  with  much  skill .     The  literary  sketches 

which  Bewick  made    of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,   Keats,   Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey, 

Maturin,  and  others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  clear." — Athemeuni. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  Bvo.     30s. 

"  This  is  a  Ijook  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clej^y — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction  :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  liveli'  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Cuiviming,  D.D.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.    6s. 

"  The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
"We  must  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  author  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  the  interest  of  each  when  takeu  singly,  and  ths  striking  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view." — Record. 

THE    SEVENTH    VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE  BEGUN,  as  shown  in  THE  GREAT  WAR,  THE 
DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY;  beino;  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.     6s. 
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MONSIEUR  MAURICE,  A  NEW  NOVELETTE, 

and  other  Tales,     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  "  Barbara's 
History,"  &c.    3  vols. 

FROM  BIRTH  TO  BRIDAL.    By  Mrs.  Day.    3  v. 
HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.    By  F.  W. 

Robinson,    Author   of    "  Grandmother's    Money,"   *'  No   Church," 
"  Little  Kate  Kirby,"  &c.     3  vols.     (Li  Sept.) 

CROWN  HARDEN.     By  Mrs.  Fuller.     3  vols. 
THE  WRONG  MAN.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mont- 

GOMERT.      2  vols. 

THE  THREE  OXONIANS.      By  Frank  Usher. 

3  vols. 
"  A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel." — Observer. 

LILIAN'S  PENANCE.     By  the  Author  of  ''  Recom- 

mended  to  Mercy,"  "  First  in  the  Field,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  remarkably  well  written  and  attractive  novel.  Mnch  credit  is  due  to  the 
author  for  the  clever  and  original  way  in  which  the  plot  is  revealed." — John  Bull. 

WILLING  TO  DIE.      By  el.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  remarkable,  vigorous,  and  original  novel,  written  with  great  power.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  singular  brightness  and  clearness  of  touch,  and  the  plot 
is  admirably  contrived." — Standard. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  book.  Sir  Harry  Eokestone  is  an  inimitable 
portrait  A  keener  appreciation  of  character  has  seldom  been  manifested." — John 
Bull. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER.  By 

Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  Author  of  "  The  Discipline  of  Life."  3  vols. 

"Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her  literary 
crown.  It  excites  great  interest  and  curiosity.  The  characters  are  strongly  mark- 
ed, yet  natural,  and  the  sentiment  is  at  once  elevated  and  tender." — Court  Journal. 

"  The  authoress  shows  great  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a  more  than  common  mastery  over  the  subtleties  of  the  tender  passion.'' — Alessmgtr. 

LOST  FOR  GOLD.     By  Katharine  King,  Author 

of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."     3  vols. 

"Miss  King's  second  novel  is  much  better  written  than  her  first.  Sounder  judg- 
ment and  increased  grasp  of  character  are  to  be  traced  in  the  style,  and  there  is  the 
same  frank  naturalness,  and  the  same  freedom  from  conventionality." — Spectator. 

"  Our  readers  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  novel.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  of  lively  imagination  and  real  ability." — Messenger. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.    By  the  Author  of  "  Ursula's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 

"  A  pretty  love-story — well  written,   and  good  in  tone." — Athenaeum. 
"  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.     The  character  of  the  heroine  Is  very 
charming.    The  conversations  are  natural,  original,  and  clever.'' — John  Bull. 
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PENRUDDOCKE.    By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of 

'•  Rita,"  "  The  Marstons,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  off  with  ease  and 
dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  carefully-written  and  interesting  story." — Spectator. 

"  A  very  pleasing  story." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*'  Even  the  most  blase  of  novel-readers  will  find  in  this  tale  a  plot  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  arouse  his  jaded  senses.  The  tone  of  tlie  book  is  admirable." — Ex- 
aminer. 

"  A  bold,  bright,  healthy  story,  marked  by  considerable  cleverness  of  style  and 
plot,  as  well  as  incident  and  character." — Standard. 

MAY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "Chronicles 

of  Carlingford,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"'May'  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  Fifeshire  scenes  are 
admirable  bits  of  that  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels." — 
AtheriKum. 

"  'May'  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  charming  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  creations."— 
Blackwood's  Magazine."' 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  always  original.  Her  books  have  a  certain  stamp  of  their 
own.  The  gem  of  this  novel  '  May  '  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory  herself. 
She  is  a  grand  creature,  and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  her  character." — Saturday  Review. 

PARTED  LIVES.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender.    3  vols. 

"  A  novel  with  a  high  purpose,  developed  with  considerable  power,  and  marked 
by  keen  observation  and  sagacious  judgment  of  life  and  character.  It  is  the  best 
of  Mrs.  Spenders  stories.  '  Middlemarch '  excepted,  the  season  has  hardly  pro- 
duced a  better  novel." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

WILD  GEORGIE.    By  Jean  Middlemass.    3  vols. 

"  A  story  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  power." — Morning  Post.  _ 

"  '  "Wild  Georgie  '  will  unquestionably  add  considerably  to  the  author's  literary 
reputation.  The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  which  never 
flags  for  a  moment.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  lifelike  vigour." — Court  Journal. 
"  '  Wild  Georgie  '  is  a  novel  at  once  orginal  and  clever.  There  is  not  a  dull  page. 
The  author  has  the  power  to  execute  as  well  as  conceive  a  very  clever  plot,  and  the 
character  of  the  heroine  is  a  masterpiece  of  imagination. — "John  Bull. 

LITTLE    KATE    KIRBY.     By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.    Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Eobinson's  novels.    It  is  a  spirited  story." — Spectator. 

FALSE  CARDS.      By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

"  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  book  contains  plenty  of  the  light,  amusing  reading  for  which  the  author 
Is  already  known 'False  Cards'  will  be  a  popular  novel." — Athenceum. 

BESSIE.     By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author  of  "  Nath- 
alie," "Adeie,"  &c.  3  vols. 

•*  Miss  Kavanagh's  books  are  always  readable.  Bessie's  own  love  story  is  one 
oi  the  best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss  Kavanagh  has  produced." — Athenceum. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.    3  vols. 

"  The  author  may  be  congratulated*  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in  this 
Btory.    It  is  full  of  well  sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  popular."— Po5<. 

A  WOMAN  AT  THE  WHEEL.    ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  atory.  The  characters  are 
worked  out  with  the  utmost  skill." — Morning  Post. 


Win\in  iljt  €spcnal  |)atr0nage  nf  |)cr  Pajxstij. 

Published  annvalJy,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8?'o,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
enqruved^  handsomely  bound,  with  yilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  POETY-SECOND  EDITION  FOR  1873  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  tJis 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Enghsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holdmg  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguialk- 
ing  feature  of  this  boolc" — Tunes. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  It 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  la  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— /StoncZaroL 
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OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,   BIRKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  da. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
' Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humoroios 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  caianot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wi'ought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  l)ook.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  faacy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  ' Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athe.nnaum. 

V.—A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF    "JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Pos^ 

VII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  •wvitten.:''— Messenger. 
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VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenaeum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenaium. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— ^.rawimer. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  And  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  chai'ming  " — Athenaeum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  thei-e  is-  a  steel  eagraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ongbt  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Noi'law'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Time*. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unesaggerated,  and  fall  of  oppor- 
tune instruction."— yj»M«. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

Bf  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.' " — Standard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  •  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenseum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
•'  These  '  Studies  'jom  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observatioa    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenseum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  delightful  book" — Athenxum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  flt  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hoo\L."—Athenseuin. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.     "  A  charming  tale  chamiingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.     It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.     In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving'g  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent." — Edinburgh  Review. 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  i^  the  woi'k  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  vending."'— Athenaeum, 
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XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Pott. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*'  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's 
Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault."' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— Athenoemn. 

XXXY.— AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  ariy  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  fomier  works." — Athencevm. 
"A  stoi*y  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which,  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Exconiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  weW'—Tinm. 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America."— P(<?/  A/all  Gaz. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the, deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— J  thenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"'The  Woman's   Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of   the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  siov'ies.—Athenseum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.      The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLI.— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  s^iviV—Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.    One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 

a  successful  novelist."— 2>r/i:Zj/  News.  ,,„,,,. 

'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  or  a 

wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— ^fant/ard. 
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